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New 


Latin Texts. 


Special attention is called to the following Latin texts recently 
published. They all have references to Harkness’s Standard 
Latin Grammar, and are bound in cloth, with leather back, red 


edges, uniform with the grammar. 


1, Selections from Ovid, with notes! iat 


and vocabulary. Edited by Professor Joun L. Lin- 
ooLN, LL D., Professor of Latin in Brown University. 

This new work has been prepared with the same care 
and scholarly taste which have marked the former 
works of Professor Lincoln, and which have made 


them so justly popular. 


2. Cornelius Nepos. Edited by 
Tuomas B, Lunpsay, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
Latin in Boston University. This edition of the works 
of Cornelius Nepos has been prepared to meet the 
wants of teachers who desire to give their classes supple- 
mentary work in translating and sight-reading. It con- 
tains frequent illustrations, very full and complete 
notes, and a carefully prepared vocabulary. An edi- 
tion for sight reading, with notes and vocabulary, is 
also published. 


3. Frieze’s Edition of Vergil have 
been thoroughly and carefully revised, new volumes 
added, and now includé the following . Frieze’s Ver- 
gil’s Zneid, with Notes; Frieze’s Vergil’s Ataeld, with 
Notes and Dictionary; Freize’s Six Books of Vergil’s 
oeid, Georgics,and Bucolics, with Notes and Diction- 
ary; Frieze’s Vergil Complete, with Notes and Diction- 
ary; Freize’s Vergilian Dictionary. 


in Rutger's College, containing the “ Life of 

exander the Great,”” by Quintus Curtius Rufus, care- 
fully revised from the author's previous edition, and 
containing full notes and references. 


5. Cicero’s Laelius, edited by Joun 
K. Lorp, Associate Professor of Latinin Dartmouth 
College, containing a short biographical sketch of Mar- 
cus Tullius Cicero, and the text of the Laelius or De 
Amicitia, together with a careful and scholarly analysis 
of the Essay, and full English notes. 


6. Harkness’s Complete Latin 
Ceurse fer the First Vear contains a series of 
simple exercises progreesively arranged, together with 
numerous exercises and passages intended for practice 
in sight-reading and composition exercise ; also a Gram- 
matical Outline, in the exact form and language in 
which they occur in Harkness’s Standard Latin Gram- 
mar. It is designed to serve as a complete introductory 
book in Latin, no other grammar being required. The 
vocabulary is taken from Czsar’s Commentaries. 


7. Progressive Exercises in Read- 
ing and Writiug Latia, with Frequent 
Practice in Reading at Sight, intended as a 
companion-book to Harkness’s Standard Latin 
Grammar. 

This and the preceding contain the same exercises, 
with numerous notes and suggestions, and an adequate 


4. Quintus Curtius Rufus, edited 


by WILLIAM HENRY CROSBY, formerly Professor of 


Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


READERS 


By Leading Superintendents, Teachers, and Critics. (Selections, Illustrations, and 
Paper,—unexcelled.) Send for Circulars, or Sample Copies. 


Monteith’s Popular Science Reader. 


The Choicest Selections of Prose and Verse, with Illustrations from Natural 
Science, impart special value, in schools, where they fill the place of a 
Fourth Reader. 


Worman’s Modern Language Series. 


German, French, Spanish. (After the Natural Method.) The beautiful Illus- 
trations, “Object Expressions” for the. English, enable the young to catch 
the language, at once. 


Barnes’ New Universal History. 


The Volume invites comparison. : 


Steele’s Science Series, 


Up to date. 


Monteith’s Geographies 


Keep up with latest data. 


Sill’s English Grammar, 


Brief and clear, is in growing use. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., fli & {13 William St., N. Y. 


AGENCIES: 


A. P. FLINT, 34 & 36 Madison 8t,, 


H. B CARRINGTON, 


CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. | 930 Market St., Philadelphia. Chicago, Ill. 


These celebrated and beautiful Maps, designed by that most able and eminent of Geographers, M. F. Maury, and draughted by a 
chartographer of unsurpassed skill and intelligence, are suited to every-day use in every school of the country. They are not only 
adapted to all the purposes of study and reference, but are the most appropriate ornament that can be placed upon the walls of a school- 
room. The full set of eight Maps, colored, bound, and mounted on rollers, ‘with heavy cloth backs, will be furnished for $10. 

Teachers, Committees, and all persons looking for the best and newest books, are referred to Maury’s Revised Series of 


Geographies. 


The usual school series is complete in two books, viz. ELementary, 54 cents, and Revisep Manuat, $1.28. 


The Revisep Puysicat Grocraptiy, in matter, arrangement, execution, and size, stands peerless as a text-book in its department. Sam- 


ples, $1.20. Mawry’s Map Drawing presents a system so plain and practical as to be adapted to the widest use; Samples 
15 cents. Books mailed on receipt of price. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., {9 Murray Street, New York. 


Well recommended and widely used in Colleges, High Schools, Private Schools, Schools of Languages, Sum- 
mer Schools, and for private study are: I. “Studien und Plaudereien,” First Series, for beginners in German; 
IT. “Studien und Plaudereien,” Second Series, for intermediate and advanced classes; III. “ Etude progressive 
de la langue Francaise,” for beginners in French; IV. “Stern’s Selected German Comedies,” with annotations 
\a new and excellent series of books for students of language). Address HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, N.Y. 


Periodicals for 1884. 


Harper’s Weekly. Harper’s Bazar. | Harper’s Young People. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


ILLUSTRATED. ILLUSTRATED. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Vancin 
ical exe, 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR. 


or Bree to all subscribers in the United States 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


's Weekly stands at the head of American 
illustrated weekly journals. By its uo position 
in politics, its admirable illustrations, its carefully 
chosen serials, short stories, sketches, and poem, con- 
tributed by the foremost artists and authors of the day, 
it and entertaiament to 
of American homes. 

It will always be the aim of the publishers to make 
Harper's Weekly the most popular and attractive fam. 
ily newspaper fn the world, and in the pursuance of 
this design, to present a constant improvement in all 
those features which have gained for it the confi- 

pport of its large 


dence, sympathy, and su army of 
FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR. 
Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or 


—~ Se Bazar is at once the most brilliant and 
useful Household Journal in existence. It is the ac- 
knowledged arbiter of fashion in this country, Its 
fashion plates are the newest and most stylish ; and 
its pattern-sheet P and ic su . 
tions alone are worth many times the cost of sub- 
scription. Its illustrations of art needlework are 
from the best sources Iis literary and artistic merits 
are of the highest order. Its stories, poems, and es- 
says are by the firet American and European authors. 
Its choice art pictures would fill portfolios, and its 
humorous cuts are the most amusing to be found in 
any journal in America. A host of brilliant novelties 


are promised for 1884. 


FOUR DOLLAGS A YEAR. 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


SUITED TO BOYS AND GIRLS FROM SIX TO SIXTEEN 
YEARS OF 


Vol. V. Commenced November 6, 1883, 


HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE is the best weekly for chil- 
dren in America.—Southwestern ( hristtan Advocate. 

A | that the artist’s skill can accomplirh in the way of 
illustration has been done, and the best talent of the 
country has contributed to its text.—New England 
Journal of Education, Boston. 

In its special field there is nothing that can be com- 
pared with it.—Hartford Evening Post. 


A DOLLAR AND A HALF A YEAR. 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


Sq., New York, 


a 
| 
| 
| 
Harper's Magazine begins 
ts sixty-eighth volume 
fall mee periodical in America and England, always 
pone A. ; Teast of the times in its treatment of subjects of 
nt social and industrial interest, and always ad- 
its standard of literary, artistic, and mechan- | | 
W seri its attractions for 1884 are: | 
Abner. Dovel by WILLIAM BLAOK, illustrated by | 
BON and novel by EB. P. Rox, illustrated by G1B 
Grora DIELMAN; illustrated papers b | 
Farn H. BougaTon, Frank D. MILLET, C. 
graphical p one important historical and bio: 
; sho’ 
HARLES Reape, &c. by W. D | _ 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
. Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
== for three stamps. 
5 Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 


Importers and Manaf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


CHEMISTS, BUNSEWS 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORA TORIES COMBUSTION 
e 
lo in ufacture. 
404 cow az 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the x-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHIT ES. — Restores the ener; 
lost by nervousness, weakness or indigestion; relieves Jassitude 
and neuralgia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement 
or excessive sensitiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It 
aids wonderfully in the mental and ily growth of infants and 

hildren. Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow 
vetter, the skin smoother, the brain acquires more readily and 
sleep more sweetly. An ilil-fed brain learns no lessons, and is 
vish, It gives a more intellectual and oo childhood. It 

- does away with that feeling of weakness and exhaustion which im- 
pels to the use of alccholic beverages, and directly counteracts a 
cause of depravity and sufferings which has baffled the efforts of 
= and morality. Not asecret’remedy ; formula on every 

For sale by T ot as or mail, $1. 
F. OROSBY 00., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Address 


P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


on application. 193e0w 
2232023 3 
| sess 38 
a Se 23 
es 
tis: 
. =$ 
‘AMLSITIVOM “H baz 


THE 


Hygienic Value 


OF THE 


SEMI-REVOLVING SEAT 


Manufactured by the 


Standard School Furniture Co. 


32 Hawley Street, Boston, 


8 acknowledged by the best authorities to be a great 
mprovement over all poi, seats now in the market, 
END FOR CATALOGUE, where new buildings are 
being built or schoolrooms reseated 
It needs only to be seen to be appreciated and 
ad. Beautiful, Durable, Comfortable. 


Estey Organ Co., 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 


601 WasuIneTon St., Boston, Mass. 


Writes Black at once. Absolutely permanent. The 
om fe ink that is everywhere, non-corrosive to steel 


E. 3S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
CHEMICAL -& PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
191 Greenwich 
EDUCATIONAL, PHYSICAL, AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


ESTABLISHED C UR T W. ME YER, ii DEY STREET, 


(866. NEW YORK. 


“6 Electrical Cabinet,’’ $15.90 and $17.00; with Guide of HOLTZ 
MACHINES, ete. Address as above for Circulars. ZL 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


American 


Best Teachers) oa ¥ercian, 


prewpily provided for Familie~, Schools, 
and Celleges. Skilled Teachers should reg- 
ister. Application-form for stamp. 

Schools selected to meet specified wants, 


f for parents. 
Kiedergarten, and Kindergarten 


Material supplied. 
School Property rented and sold. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CoO., 
Amer. School Inst., 7 East 14th 8t., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll , schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses of instruction; recomm: 
good sch parents. Call on or 
and ‘eachers’ Agency 
240 ax (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ASL AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, 
Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers ; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 
No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 


supplied. 
COYRIERE & 


Kast 47th St. (Union Sqnare). 
a Juvet’s Time and other Globes. 417 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The manager’s experience of over twenty 
years as Teacher and Superintendent is 
proving of great advantage to our patrons., 
School officers write that from this Hureau 
they are aiways sure of reeeiving carefaily 
aclected candidates. This cenfidencs brings 
us hundreds of calis trat we ceuld net 
possibly have otherwise. and is thux of im- 
meuse vaiue to + pplicants & Wrincipal 
efa large scheol in one of the Gulf States 
writes, ** Lexpect te come north and call 
on you for three good teachers.” Send for 
lint of testimonials aud applicntion-form. 
Teachers are now registering rapidly for 
the senson of 1884. All calls for ‘Teachers 
receive prompt attention, 

Address B. LANDIS, Maneger, 


631 Bamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American « European 


LLOITSA 
STEEL’ PENS. [ 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, Wow 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES — 


supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions ; Country, yy 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
es, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schoois. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year), 

1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. ¥. 
N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Caer 
and Europe. 


97 Teachers Wanted, 


AMER Bypass, 
Rt Tonts. Mo 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. |SILK BANNERS suc'écic! 


General School Furnishers, J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 59 Carmine Street. 


= Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 ss 


WN OPTICAL WONDE 


For pleasure 
and bnsiness, 


onal NEW, —. cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 

s, chromo com. opaque pictures and 

P Works like magia, and and mystifies 

everybody. Send for our full and free di desc ow 
MURRAY HILL Pus. Co., Box 788, N. Y. City, N 


Take Notice. 


ANY TEACHER CAN Capen AT THE Fi 
LOWING PRICES BY MAIL a 


Gillews 303 ........ 85 cts. 
fhe Celebrated Triumph Desks, Estrrbreok, as good. 
improved Eureka Liquid Silating, Assorted sample-dozen, 6c. Sent by mail on recei 


which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface, 
GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &e. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


CONSUMPTION: 


vea for the above 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public si 
1226. Church,Chapel, School, Fire 
and other belis; also Chimes and Peals, 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 
Chimes for Scheols, Colleges 
Prices and catalogues sent free. A 

H. MOSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
hools, Fire ,Parms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


tthe worst kind and ot Tong 


ding have ‘oured 


ndeed, 60 stron on 
fn ite otf I will TWO BOTTL 


BLOOUM, 18) Pearl New York 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS. AND ROCKS, 


f Home Study.” Price, $3.00, 
will be sent to any ad 
W. J. KNOWLTON, postpaid, for $150 each. 


Agents Wanted. 


AND OTHERS 


To Teachers! 


PAYING EMPLOYMENT .—Agents wanted for the N. E. 
States to sell the BEST Cooking Steamer manufact- 
ured. Exclusive rights ; large commissions; goods de- 
livered, freight prepaid. Write for terms to Agents, 
and secure your territory at once. A. P. BICKNELL, 


31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 454d 
WE WANT 1000 more AGENTS 
for the grandest and fastest se ever published, entitled 


OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 


For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, Spicy Humor, and 
Tender Pathos, it is without a peer. Just completed by 20 of 
our greatest living Authors, including estat Stuart "Phelps, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. H. B, Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
Larcom. Mary Clemmer, Marion Harland, and 18 others. "They 
ve, for the first time, oe, the true Story of the ‘Lives and Deeds ofour 
amous women. It is Superbly lilustrated. Ministers say “G 
ww.” Tens ¢ thousands sare waiting for it, and Agents 
sell 10 to 20 a the best chance to make 
moneys ever Wenn for Circulars, Extra Terms, &c., to 
A. D. RTHINGTON & Hartford, Conn. 


HITE | JOUSE 


The ONLY Book of the kind ever pub’d 
present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies ty 


White Kouse, with views of many of the Homes of the P: 
dents. This is the most salable beok published. am 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & 00. 44:35: 
OUR FIELD, THE NATION. | 


We are frequently a * Does the N. E. Bureau 
of Education do business outside of New England? 
We answer, our field extends from the Atiantic to the 
Pacific, and includes every State in the , Cate. For 


ADIES 


urcau 
453 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
FOR SALE, 


One of the best paying Family Schools in New England, 
within 35 miles of Koston, now full of paying pupils. 
offering the desires of business,—the 
offe roperty an OOreat of the schoo: 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. £. 


= 
‘ohn Street, New York. 


NATURAL HISTORY SToRg, NX. 
z. FUBLISEING co. 


168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. Street, Boston, 


16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
es, Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
PLAYS ser: School. Club, and Parlor Best out. Cata- 


logue free, T. 8. Dgnis0n, Chicago, Ll, 444 cow tf 
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Editor’s 


superintendent’s office, and no methods approved by the 
supervisors, can take the place of tact, perception, and 
common sense on the part of the teacher; and no arbi- 
trary rules of discipline, no keenness in spying out and 


punishing their literal infraction, can take the place of 
that moral and personal power which wins the confidence 
and the lasting affection of the pupil.— Chris. Register. 


A Mopern Tenpency.—It is an interesting fact 
that in the seventeen publications of the season theré 


Our Bock, only six ghost stories; and even of these, three are 
is a Baanor State in tainted by the skepticism of the age, and the “ mysteries 
Literary Chicago ‘Training away.” The old-fashioned Christmas story 
New-England Department sake 61 | faded ;” and its place is now taken by love-stories, seven- 
on] 208 Of which appear in seventeen numbers.—Pall Mall 
Gems Of the Orlent.... 63 Budget. 


“WHO KNOWS?”—IMPROMPTU., 


BY G. T. JOHNSON 


I sit and look at the children, 
Before me seated in rows, 

And sigh, ‘‘ Am I doing my dut 
The best for their welfare ? o knows ? 


‘Do I ‘ check’ them a little too often, 
And keep them a little too straight ? 
Do I watch them with too much suspicion, 
And keep ‘ after hours’ too late ? 


‘‘ Do I make them ‘ machines’ with my methods ? 
Suspend for ‘ offences too slight’ ? 
Do I mar God’s plan for their future, 
In trying to guide them aright ? 


** Do I take the heaven-born poet 
And mould him into a clown ? 
Do I clip the orator’s pinions, 
And make him a crier of the town ? 


‘*Do I take the embryo artist 
And make him a moulder of bricks ? 
Hands destined to wake sweetest music 
Do I fit for the ‘shears and the sticks’ ? 


‘* Is the baby philanthropist nourished 
To broaden his love of mankind, 
Or, when I have finished my feeding, 

A misanthrope, instead, shall find ? 


‘Am I fitting the lover of Nature 
To master her secrets with ease, 
Or teaching him only the science 
Of weighing out sugars and teas ? 


‘Am I holding back swift-winged genius 
To slow mediocrity’s pace, 
While urging to undue exertion 
The slow ones who lag in the race ? 


“Am I,”—O winged winds of heaven, 
Come out of your caves dark and cool; 
And answer my query, oft given, 
Oh, who is there fit to teach school?”’ 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 2, 1884. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The muscles of the organs of speech are the chief 
agents of expression in man. When disciplined to act 
smoothly and with perfect freedom, they add greatly to 


the beauty of the human countenance.— Prof. J. MM. 
Watson. 


— I’ve been trying experiments for a decade, and 
every day almost some wise man rises and calla mea 
fool for all my pains. But the world moves in spite of 


the Davy’s and Lardners of science. Let them lookout. 
—Thomas A. Edison, Inventor. 


ORIGINALITY is not an acquisition, but a gift, and a 
rare gift; to imagine that it can be acquired by reject- 
ing the aid of rules and models, is much like imagining 
that a boy without ear or voice might by a steady refusal 
to study his notes, attain the position of a Mario.— 
Saturdag Review. 

_ It is no doubt considered by some a laudable effort 
in modern teaching, to render as much as possible of 
what the young are required to learn, easy and inter- 
esting to them, but when the principle is pushed to the 


jength of not requiring that the scholar learn anything 
ut what is made easy and interesting, one of the chief 
objects of education is sacrificed.”— J. Stuart Mill. 


Personat rules issued from the 


Tae Deruronep Facutty.—The fact that the mem- 
ory is degenerating is to be accounted for in more than 
one way,—not alone by the prevalence of books, and the 
consequent dependence on them rather than on the 
mind, but by the quantity of stuff we swallow which is 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, which contains neither nour- 
ishment nor power of stimulating. We read novels 
until we remember only their titles. We drench our 
minds with so many books written about great works 
that we have no time for the greatest themselves.— 
Alice Brown, in Christian Register. 

A Hopervut S1en.— It is fast becoming understood 
that mere imitators soon attain their growth in teaching, 
and that the end of real progress with them is near the 
place of starting. Among the hopeful signs for the 
future is the fact that so many of our schools are becom- 
ing fields in which the teachers are themselves making 
important discoveries in the true work of education, 
instead of contentedly following the traditionary cus- 
toms of the past. The fact that so many teachers are 


turning their attention to psychology, and earnestly 
inquiring after a science of education which may guide 
them in the art of teaching, is a hopeful sign.— Hon. 
N. A. Calkins. 


INTELLECTUAL TRAINING.—If intellectual training 
were the sine gua non of genius, then woman’s oppor- 
tunity would not equal man’s, for no one pretends that 
female education to-day approaches in extent or thor- 
oughness that which can readily be obtained by men. 
Genius stands on a pinnacle by itself, and, whether male 
or female, is superior to circumstance; but when we de- 
scend to the plane of talent or moderate ability, then 
education is a vital factor, and woman’s opportunities 
are not equal to man’s. She has not the mental dis- 
cipline to begin with, and her sphere of observation is 
limited by the prejudice of sex.—Kate Field, in Albany 
Express. 

Tue Farners anp Moruers.—The contrast, how- 
ever, between the care exhibited for the training of the 
young and the total want of provision for adult educa- 
tion, is very striking. Never once in my travels through 
the mining villages of America did I see a reading-room 
or mechanics’ institution. The miners seemed to take 
life very seriously. I saw no out-door games. The one 
resource always available is the saloon, or drink-shop. 
There was evidently a great deal of drinking. But I 
am glad to say that I did not see much drunkenness; 
and I saw no “schooling ” or gambling groups, such as 
too often disfigure the lanes and by-ways in Durham 
and Northumberland.— Thomas Burt, M. P., in Pall 
Mall Budget. 

ABBREVIATED LITERATURE.—-The Mew York Tribune, 
in speaking of the “fashion of abbreviating literature,” 
is very severe in its condemnation of this style of books: 
“No doubt it is a corollary of the hurry and feverish im- 
patience which characterize the age; but, if this ex- 
plains, it does not justify, the practice. Real and sound 
learning is to be obtained to-day upon no reduced terms. 


Application and thoroughness are as indispensable as 


ever. There never have been, and never will be, any 
genuine ‘royal roads to knowledge.’ Those who im- 
agine it possible to xcquire a competent acquaintance 
with many subjects by the use of the ‘cribs’ and ‘cram’ 
books of the period are deluded. Those who undertake 
to teach their children by giving them bits and scraps 
of literature are inflicting serious and perhaps irrepara- 
ble injury upon the minds of those children. For such 
teaching sets up a desultory, jerky habit of mental de- 
velopment and procedure, and so can only add to the 
number of ill-formed, shallow, and trivial intelligences 


that already discredit modern educational methods. 
The fashion of abbreviation will probably run its course: 
but it is not a wholesome fashion, and this fact must be 
made plain.” 


CHANGES NEEDED IN THE CURRICULUM 
OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


BY A. ©. TRUE, A.M, 


The “ higher education,” if I conceive of it aright, 
means the training of the physical and spiritual, so that 
the body shall be well developed, vigorous, and long- 
lived, and the mind shall be well balanced, having all 
its faculties in a high state of development, and capable 
of working in right directions. The mind of the so- 
called educated man must also have at its command 
such stores of knowledge as will enable it to judge in- 
telligently of the work and needs of the world in which 
it has its activity, and such a knowledge and command 
of language as to be able to receive and impart ideas 
with something like exactness. The world tends more 
and more toward that ideal state of things of which 
Plato dreamed in his Republic, when each man should 
perform in the best way some single work for the ben- 
efit of the community and his own sustenance; but the 
world more and more demands of every man, — what 
Plato never thought about, —a deeper interest in the 
work and welfare of his fellows, and a higher knowledge 
of nature and man and God, and of the relations of each 
to the other. 

To produce the whole-souled and intelligent and 
practical man, I don’t think it is reasonable to train the 
boy for six years on Latin and Greek and mathematics, 
with a little science and history and English reading 
thrown in as a sort of reluctant concession to the revo- 
lutionary temper of the age; neither do I think it any 
more reasonable to say, “ Let Latin and Greek go to 
the dogs, and spend all the time with the rest.” There’s ~ 
too much of a chasm between “ all past ” and “ no past.” 
As long as our language, literature, institutions, laws, 
philosophy, art, amusements, religion, — in a word, our 
civilization,—come to us through Rome and Greece, so 
long will it be necessary for our growing youth to study 
the language, history, and life of those ancient peoples 
if he would be thoroughly grounded in a sound knowl- 
edge of human affairs, and have the highest ability to 
receive and communicate ideas. This has been said 
again and again, and will always be true. 

But, besides this, he must know the language and 
literature and history of his own people, and he must 
become thoroughly imbued with the so called scientific 
ideas and methods of the nineteenth century. All this 
I believe the average child can do sufficiently well in 
ten years of school-life,—from 12 years old to 22. But 
it cannot be dene if the only aim of the teacher of the 
lower school is to prepare the pupil to pass the entrance 
examination of the higher; it cannot be done by an ex- 
clusive training in certain lines for a long period of 
years, and then an abandonment of those lines for oth- 
ers very different. Six years of Latin and Greek and 
no science, and four years of science and no Latin and 
Greek, is not the way to accomplish the desired result. 
Some general principles which will cover the academy 


and college courses must first be adopted, and, accord- 
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ing to those, superintendents and teacher must exercise 
that faculty which the educator needs more and more to 
possess in a high state of development,—the power of 
judicious selection. Physical and moral training need 
more carefal attention than they have so far received; but 
I wish now to discuss those subjects which in the popu- 
lar mind are included in the word education. 

Four words seem to me to sum up the subjects in- 
cluded in this narrower notion of education,—language, 
mathematics, science, reading. . 

In the department of language, Latin should be most 
thoroughly studied, with these objects in view: (1) To 
obtain an accurate and ready command of the English 
tongue; (2) To gain a thorough acquaintance with the 
structure and history of language; (3) To gain keen- 
ness of observation, strength of memory, and power to 
decide wisely in matters of probability. 

The changes needed in our present curriculum in 
Latin are something like these: The abolition of those 
elementary text-books which present the language in 
the form of detached sentences, many of which are mere 
grammatical puzzles. Connected discourse should be 
read by the pupil from the very outset. His attention 
should be directed, especially in the first years, to the 
mastering of a vocabulary to be used without the aid of 
the lexicon, and to the learning of the ordinary forms 
of words; not that he may be able to recite them with 
parrot-like accuracy according to the order of the gram- 
mar, but that he may have a ready command of them in 
his reading. The teacher ought to scrutinize the books 
which the pupil studies to see that they teach him no 
false ideas. If a boy learns, for example, that the form 
amem means J may love, and that only, he learns a 
falsehood which it will be difficult to get out of his 
mind. 

Syntax must be taught methodically, and with in- 
creasing attention to details as the years go on, but it 
must ever be kept in mind that the ordinary syntax of 
grammar is not much of a help to correct translation. 
Nothing could be more fatal to reasonable and sound 
scholarship than to teach syntax in the hard and fast 
way in which many of our grammars present it. In 
brief, the Latin language must be taught, and the prin- 
ciples of its grammar unfolded, scientifically and gradu- 
ally. Too often the first part of the course is devoted 
to dry and excessively dogmatical grammatical study, 
and the last part to the rapid reading of masses of Latin 
authors. Such a method seems to me absurd in the 
extreme. The pupil must be taught independence of 
his dictionary from the beginning, but I do not consider 
mere ability to translate at sight as the greatest aim of 
Latin scholarship. We can have that with a proper 
method, but we want also a thorough drill in the struct- 
ure and development of the Latin. It is not so much 
Latin we are studying as language. We shall assume, 
at the outset, that our pupil will never care to compose 
Latin orations or poems, or to converse in that ancient 
tongue. We may give him exercises in translating 
English into Latin for the sake of making him under- 
stand more thoroughly the grammatical principles we 
teach him, but for that part of culture which comes from 
the acquirement of the spoken use of a foreign tongue 
we shall rely on the study of German. I choose that 
language for several reasons. It is like our own, and 
yet very different ; it is the language of the masters of 
the Continent of Europe; it is the language of the most 
important literature of modern times (aside from the 
English), and that in every department of thought. 
French has had its day, and besides our Latin scholar 
can pick up a reading knowledge of French in a few 
weeks any time when he really needs to. The time to 
begin to talk a foreign tongue is in earliest youth. The 
tudy of German should certainly be begun as early as 
that of Latin. Here conversation should be the main 
thing. All the effort of the-teacher should be directed 
toward the fluent and correct oral use of the German by 
the pupil. If the schdol can do this for him he can be 
trusted to get as much of the literature and grammar 
ns the language afterward as he has time or inclination 

or. 

And now I must plead for Greek,—not as a neces- 
sity but asa luxury, and for very many, a luxury hardly 
more to be dispensed with than sugar. The minister, 
the lawyer, the orator, the writer, the poet, the philos- 


a" 


opher, the dramatist must have Greek, and I verily be- 
lieve there’s time for it in our modern curriculum of 
general culture, if we are only content to pursue it for 
its literature alone. And so my scheme of language- 
study is this: Latin, for the scientific study of lan- 
guage; German, for conversational power in a foreign 
tongue; Greek for literary polish,—and when we have 
studied these aright we are thorough masters of our 
English tongue, the greatest of them all. 

Mathematics for accuracy of thought. Yes, and 
when shall we have arithmetic, with its meagre array 
of principles, so taught that our pupils will have an in- 
delible notion of the principles and a fair quickness in 
their application, without the waste of so much valu- 
able time ? And when will the day come when geom- 
etry without a text-book, or in other words, geometry 
for original thought aud not for mere memory, will be 
the universal rule ? 

For Science I claim fairer treatment than she has 
ever received at the hands of schoolmen. She cannot 
have all the pie of education, but she ought to have her 
finger in it from the beginning, and all along. The time 
the child ought to begin his scientific studies is when he 
begins to see; and in primary and secondary school 
and college he ought to be carefully trained in scien- 
fic facts, processes, and results until he has imbibed 
thoroughly the scientific spirit of the age. When I 
look over the course of study for so-called preparatory 
schools I am forced to believe that their authors have 
made a wry face every time they have written the name 
of a science in them. There has been_ supposed to be 
some mysterious opposition between science and lan- 
guage, so that we must either have all language and no 
science, or all science. But what nonsense this is. 
They should go side by side through all the schools to 
strengthen oneanother. Notimefor both? Certainly 
not, if either wants all the time. Too many subjects 
already in our course of study! Not at all. The 
youthful mind is prepared by its Creator to attend to 
many things. The time for numerous studies is in the 
earlier years of school-life. Besides, I expect that im- 
proved methods of teaching and a rearrangement of 
curricula will save valuable time for science. And 
moreover science must come in, whatever else goes 
out. Scientific studies are as important as any others 
in imparting general culture ; and when any educator 
is mapping out a course of study for any preparatory 
school, he ought to draw a column for science which 
shall run through the whole scheme. Nothing could 
be more absurd than to suppose a pupil can get an ade 
quate drill in science by waiting until the last years of 
his school-life, or by a hurried text-book course as a 
sort of after-thought,—a whim of our modern skeptics to 
cheat the pupil out of the time which language ought 
to have. Science should be as carefully and thoroughly 
taught in the preparatory school as in the college. 


The last great department of education is Reading. 
This includes oral and silent reading, declamatiou, and 
composition. It includes likewise English literature, 
history, geography, and the humanities generally. Our 
education differs from the Chinese in that in ours mem- 
ory is regarded asa secondary faculty. If all human 
knowledge were in one book, and only a single copy of 
that book existed, the chief business of the educator 
would be to make his pupils learn the contents of that 
book by heart. Our task is very different. The great 
mass of our knowledge is stored up on our library 
shelves. We could not memorize the one-thousandth 
part of it, if we would. But we must learn to appreci- 
ate and understand and find that knowledge when we 
want to use it. So we teachers must teach our pupils 
how to read and what to read, how to gain knowledge 
from books, and how to apply that knowledge to par- 
ticular ends. 

A carefully-selected course of reading must therefore 
be presented by the school, and rigidly followed through 
all the years of the pupil’s course, By oral question- 
ing, by written exercises, by constant supervision, the 
teacher must see that the pupil is learning the best use of 
books. I don’tthink we have begun to appreciate what 
such s course of reading means. We have hitherto bent 
our energies to other things, and considered reading as a 
sort of incidental, Juxurious element of education. We 


college preparatory courses have opened to take in a 
little reading, but they must have much more. 

What miserable failures the average school courses 
in history and geography and English literature have 
been, because we have made them so largely mem- 
oriter exercises after certain skeleton text-books! If 
these subjects cannot be taught by systematic instruc- 
tion in reading, we may as well confess that they can- 
not be taught at all. 

From a wide course of study, such as I have indi- 
cated, I should hope to see come forth a generation of 
young people who would help the world on a good step 
in scientific thought, professional work, and practical 
labor; in poetry, art, philosophy, and religion. Ten 
years I set for the general culture of secondary school 
and college; three years more for strictly professional 
and special studies; then a year or two for travel, if our 
youth is to be a leader of men; and then, at the age of 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years, I expect to find a 
man ready to begin to help his fellows upward and on- 
ward in civilization. It takes time’to make a man. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY REV. A. E, WINSHIP. 


After reading casually much that has been written 
for the guidance of the teacher who would lead her 
classes into a knowledge of our literature, or of the stu- 
dent who hungers for such wisdom as comes through 
intimate fellowship with the masterpieces of the Jan- 
guage, I am prompted to add a paragraph to the fund of 
advice rapidly accumulating, simply as a footlight. 
That the public thought is being directed to this study 
as it has not been in this generation, will be recognized 
by whoever runs his eye through the variety of rapidly 
increasing volumes on this subject; that there is grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the book method as well as the 
school-room method of treating this subject, is even 
more apparent, and that the demand for more and better 
work in this department will eventuate in revolution of 
method and manner is inevitable; and every word that 
proves timely will be a contribution, however slight, to 
the grand totality of thought that is to effect the de- 
sired and certain transformation. 

Some things appear already clear, and will be embodied 

in the aims of the future. This age has reason for un- 
bounded gratitude for the dawn of that pedagogical 
wisdom which appreciates that the study of what fourth- 
rate men have said of the masters of English language 
is not the best study of English literature, which must 
be known, if at all, by a clear-sighted, connected perusal 
of those works that have become historic, with such 
attendant researches as collateral reading as the circum- 
stances necessitate. 
This study is, at the best, many-sided, and requires 
light from every direction to make its mastery complete. 
We must know the works that have been reared by the 
brain effort of the ages as monuments to the genius 
that produced them. This is infinitely more important 
than any acquaintance with the men whose minds flashed 
the thought upon the canvas. Each of the great mas- 
ter-pieces of the language, like the Canterbury Tales, 
Faerie Queen, or Paradise Lost, represents more than 
one man; gathering, as it does, the wealth of the ages 
within itself so skillfully that it becomes one of the 
foci of an ellipse of which every student’s experience in 
every age is the other. Whoever reads intelligently 
one of the masterpieces of literature finds his own 
thought focused in the lines he reads. It is this re- 
sponsiveness of the human heart in all ages to the senti- 
ment of the intellect, to the wisdom of these works that 
makes a knowledge of them so valuable. The teacher 
succeeds in this phase of her work when she can win 
her pupils to a love of such literature. 


The second stage is to secure such a spirit in the 
reading of these works as shall place the student under 
the inspiration of the thought and its author. Who- 
ever reads to best effect any great literary production, 
feels himself, in some inexplicable way, under the magi 

spell of three forces,—of thought, of the rhythm of lan- 
guage, and of sentiment. These are not equally potent, 
but vary in their charm with the tendency of the read- 
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wer, and one is not cultured in literature until it is a 
delight to feast mind and heart on the thought, lan- 
guage, and sentiment of the genius whom we seek to 
know through his lines. The teacher who would im- 
part this glow to her pupils must be herself a devout 
and intelligent admirer of the author’s style, and must 
have that mental fervor which can stimulate an ardor 
which makes the mind responsive to the most delicate 
touch of genius. 

Lastly, it is essential that the student acquire the 
habit of clear-sighted penetration of words as they are 
inwoven in sentences, 80 that as the eye flashes past 
them it instinctively captures the secret force of every 
syllable and idiom; 80 that what to the careless reader 
is hidden appears in classic transparency. 

To read thus one cannot depend upon genius or in- 
stinct, but must train himself by close application to 
the study of words in their construction and inner 
resources as well as in their neighborly relations to 
other words, and neglect of this kind of study is un- 
pardonable in one who aspires to an appreciative love 
of the literature of the language, whose wealth is bound- 
less, and the inheritance of which is within the reach of 
all students. 

There is much more that may be profitably studied 
by way of criticism of an author’s style, of comparative 
merits of authors in various departments; but the first 
great aim in studying our literature must be an appre- 
ciative acquaintance with the masterpieces in English, 
an inhalation of the inspiring spirit of the work, and a 
cultured method of reading which causes every syllable 
to be transparent as crystal the instant the ,eye catches 
it, revealing with equal brilliancy all that permeates it 
and all that it gathers from its associational connection 
with other words. The teachers who can teach English 
literature intelligently and fervently are highly apppre- 
ciated in these days when this study is coming to be 

among the first requirements in our schools. 


A PUPIL’S SURROUNDINGS. 


The improvement in school-buildings has been so 
great during late years that it seems almost ungracious 
to remark on the general dreariness of their furnishings 
and surroundings. The costly city school-houses are 
indeed kept in fine order, and, as it is impossible to find 
the space for fine grounds in addition, it is useless to 
speak of the desirability of such*grounds. But in the 
country we should like to see a different state of things 
from the present. 

Occasionally we drive past a neat school-house, pret- 
tily designed, tastefully painted and well kept, with 
plants in the windows and other signs of refinement. 
But such a sight is not common, and even where the 
building itself is a model, the surroundings have no 
beauty. A great tract of sand or gravel usually stretches 
in front of the house, barren and uninviting. It would 
be easy enough to change all this. A teacher with an 
eye for the beautiful could soon decide where a lawn 
could be placed which would uot interfere with the 
ball-players. She could see where there might be a bed 
of sweet and bright flowers; and vines running over 
trellises would metamorphose the spot. The scholars 
could do all the work themselves, and there need be no 
expense, Indeed, it is probable that some of the most 
trying“ oys would prove the most efficient helpers in 
such work, and it would not be hard to arouse enthusi- 
asm if an occasional holiday were given to collect shrub- 
bery and vines from the woods. The time which was 
taken from the rule of three for this purpose would bear 
more satisfactory fruit in the eyes of parents, and com- 
mittee, as well as in the development of the scholars. 
Probably nothing has ever been done in our common 
schools which has so powerful an influence in refining 
the thoughts and manners of the children as the beauti- 
fying their surroundings, and this influence is a thousand 
times increased when they do the work themselves. 

This “little candle” throws its beams beyond its im- 
mediate circle. Suppose there were only one such cen- 
ter of beauty in every village; how much it would add 
to the attractiveness of the place! But every child who 
had worked at school w6uld have received one impulse 
to work at home, and the impulse would spread to the 
older people, as one dooryard after another began to 


blossom and brighten. The teacher who begins such a 
work quietly among her own scholars is starting the 
most effective possible Village Improvement Society, 
though there may never be an organization in the town, 
or an hour’s discussion of the subject. 

We have in mind the principal of a high school in 
one of our large towns, who began in this way, and, 
working enthusiastically with his own hands, has brought 
the turf in the school inclosure to such a perfection of 
velvet greenness that it is the pride of the town. 

It is so easy to suggest new work for teachers to do,and 
so hard to do it! We must not forget, of course, that 
all cannot do all kinds of work; but let us at least con- 
sider what we can do. And let us remember that the 
best lessons for our pupils are not always between the 
covers of a text-book. H. E. P. 


WHERE SHALL WE FIND OUR TEACHERS? 


BY H, E. G@, AREY. 


Happy is the nation that selects the finest grades of 
humanity for its teachers. For these finer qualities 
are, to a certain degree, contagious among children. 
While the knowledge of the text-books can be im- 
parted by anyone who presents it with a fair degree of 
skill, that higher phase of intelligence which in-forms 
the life, and modifies the conduct, seems only to grow 
in the presence of a germ of the same nature. We 
may talk of the leaven that leavens the whole lump; 
but if the life of the leaven is wanting, the dead lump 
is not raised to active fermentation. The leaven must 
be a living principle, and not a dead form, or it can 
never impart the required vitality to the mass with 
which it is in contact. The mother may teach her chil- 
dren, line upon line, and precept upon precept; but if 
the line given is not the one on which her daily life is 
modeled,—if the precepts are not those from which the 
fibre of her own nature has been woven, the half-bent 
twig which she was rounding will probably spring back 
and meet her with a blow, instead of taking on, with 
ready acquiescence, the pleasant shapeliness which she 
had hoped to give. 

But the mother who has lifted herself above the ham- 
pering bond of ill-remembered precepts into the higher 
atmosphere of humanity, where the well-schooled im- 
pulses, are a noble law unto themselves,— where duty is 
enjoyment,—will find that, day by day, the children are 
breathing the same atmosphere; and though it by no 
means lifts them above the errors of childhood, yet the 
germ is planted,— a hatred and contempt of wrong- 
doing,— which gives the highest promise. However 
clearly this may have been pointed out to us, we are 
still giving, in home and school-room, the dead law for 
the vital germ,— stones for bread. We find some chil- 
dren with whom we come in contact who seem to have 
inherited this living germ of moral perception ; to whom 
the “line and precept” are already vitalized; and in 
this case, the precepts, however given, are enough to 
keep them from the evil, even amid unfortunate sur- 
roundings. They recognize the law of their own hearts 
when it is uttered. But, if even the precept is want- 
ing, what can we expect? The leaven needs the foster- 
warmth before its active power can spread through the 
dead mass. With how many such children this germ 
has been chilled out of existence in the atmosphere of 
the school-room, it would be hard to say. The jar 
comes in with the discordant teacher, and everything 
about him shivers and rings in discord. But it may 
be a discord that is caught only by the ear that hears 
beyond the ordinary range of human senses. This dis- 
cord, brought in by the teacher, ie added to by the 
growing evil of all the hearts under his sway, and he 
goes on, wondering and exasperated, not knowing that 
his own distorted moral perceptions have formed the 
wizard’s wand by which it has been raised. 

The skillful house-wife casts away the dead leaven 
without pause or parley. Why should not the house- 
mother cast out with equal rigor the dead leaven of 
moral instruction, when she finds it offered to ‘her chil- 
dren ? Because it is not as easily detected, do we say ? 
If as much attention were paid to the child-keeping as 
to the house-keeping, it would be much more easily de- 


close observer, whether it is given in a positive or neg- 


ative form. The mother, if she finds something wrong 
with the physical nature of her child, sends at once for 
a physician; but if the wrong appears in a moral sense, 
—if this is becoming blunted, when it should be ac- 
quiring the power of clearer apprehension every day, it 
is attributed to the perversity of human nature. Our 
profound belief in the perversity of human nature has 


much lack of sound instruction to answer for. No doubt 
the child’s nature is perverse enough, but it seems, 
nevertheless, to grow up most favorably, under the 
hands of those who have some grains of faith in it,— 
some hope that the instruction they give will take root. 
When the mother discovers this blunting of the moral 
perceptions, if she is fortunate enough to perceive it, 
the physician she should seek for him is the right- 
minded teacher. This all-pervading moral sense which 
shows intuitively what things are noble, and what things 
are of ill-repute, is the very first requirement in a 
teacher. But these intuitions,— God-given endowments 
as they seem,— are nevertheless things of culture, in 
the race and in the individual. Shall we say, then, that 
any young person, from whatever grade of society, who 
understands the principal rules of arithmetic, has mem- 
orized a goodly number of geographical names, and who 
has sufficient moral character, or rather a sufficient in- 
sight into consequences to avoid breaking any of the 
laws of his country, is fitted to become a teacher, with- 
out regard to the source and nature of the moral train- 
ing he has received ? 

Perhaps there was never a country where so many 
persons could be found capable of teaching the rudi- 
ments of an education, and destitute of any other fitness 
for the work, as there are in this. Our schools are the 
work-shops for which a large mass of children requiring 
to earn their subsistence at an early age, and capable of 
compassing the elements of an education, are trained. 
There may be an advantage in this,—a relief certainly 
to the families of the poor,— and then the task of teach- 
ing teaches the teacher. But there is also an evil, and 
we should look to it that the evil is not greater than 
the good. If any sort or form of moral instruction were 
given in our public sehools, other than that which flows 
imperceptibly from the right-minded teacher, this evil 
would be lessened. Among the important hourly duties 
of the school-room are questions of conduct, and the 
manner in which the teacher looks upon these questions 
is impressed upon the pupils at every step. 

If he regards a fault only as it affects his own com- 
fort, or his own reputation in the appearance of the 
school-room, the pupils are taught, just so far, to place 
their ideas of right and wrong on this unstable basis. 
There is thus to the child no such thing as sinning 
against absolute right, but only against the selfishness 
of his superiors; and the only line of conduct pointed 
out to him is a low, shifting policy to avoid conse- 
quences, or to make capital for himself. All the influ- 
ence of such a school-room goes toward the substitution 
of this line of policy, in the place of that fine moral 
sense which makes the higher grades of humanity what 
they are. If anything could go far to make a nation of 
scheming men, without principle, hyena-faced, with no 
motive of action except a hungry greed, it would be the 
wide establishment of such schools as these. 

Bat if, on the other hand, the teacher is imbued with 
a true moral sense,—if he seeks in every case for the 
actual fault and its motive, with a generous approval of 
the right, and a hearty contempt for all wrong actiun, 


per se, the child’s mind moves with the teacher in his 


feeling of right and wrong, and his pulse throbs in ac- 
cord, for each decision meets the approval of his own 


conscience. But why should the influence of the teacher 


be so much more important than that of other persons 
with whom the child comes in contact? Because the 
teacher, through all these formative years, is weaving 
the web of the child’s intellectual make-up, and with 


this weaving goes, firmly beaten in, the half-invisible 
thread of the child’s moral perceptiéns. This thread is 


the “shot silk” which makes the pattern of his charac- 


acter. These perceptions in the child’s mind come into 
the immediate, though half-conscious action, and this 
action becomes a habit, which it is very difficult for the 
higher moral perceptions of mature life to break. 


tected than it is. It shows itself soon enough to the 


The teacher’s influence is not more important than 
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that of the parents. But our School Superintendents 
and Boards of Education do not have the selection of 
fathers and mothers in their hands. They are responsi- 
ble only as far as their power goes. 

Herbert Spencer says that whatever plans and theo- 
ries we may form for the education of the young, we 
cannot hope to see their training brought to a very high 
degree of perfection. “The fathers and mothers are 
not good enough.” The same is true of teachers. How- 
ever carefully we seek, we cannot find a supply of 
teachers who are fitted, in the highest sense, for their 
work. This fact should make us only the more eager 
in seeking for them, for commodities increase as the 
demand for themincreases. But when the right teacher 
is found, it is important that he should be held by both 
parents and superintendents at his true value. If there 
is anything which the right-minded parent would do 
well to seek, it is the teacher who will strive to secure 
a fire-proof web of character for his child. But instead 
of this, how often the teacher of highest principle is 
made to feel that his efforts are slow of recognition, or 
that his position is insecure because his love of rectitude 
is in the way of some pet plan which rears itself under 
the broad «gis of public education. “ Nothing is pop- 
ular which calls men to judgment,” said one of our phi- 
losophers recently, in answer to a question. 


INSTRUCTION IN ZOOLOGY. 


(From the French of J. Ivolas). 


Many excellent books have been edited on this subject, and 
very excellent colored charts have been issued. That is al) 
very well; but, in my opinion, it is not enough, and instruction 
in zoélogy will not bear the fruit which one has the right to 
expect, except on one condition, viz., that the teacher perform 
dissections in the class before the scholars. It must be wel! 
understood that I do not mean dissections like those which 
are performed in university zodlogical laboratories: I mean 
simply to open the animal’s body, show the situs viscerum 
the topographical disposition of the different organs in a cer- 
tain number of typical representatives of the animal kingdom. 
The explanations which the professor gives at the time are 
much easier to understand; the scholars see the objects which 
he is talking about, and appreciate the relative position of the 
different organs of the animal, their form, nature, relative 
dimensions; and when they have seen they remember. 

In addition, the anatomical knowledge acquired in this 
manner facilitates the study of animal physiology to a remark. 
able extent, for it is evident that the function an organ renders 
depends on its structure, and that a necessary correlation 
exists between organization and function. It has been rightly 
said that fancfions are the resultant of the disposition of the 
organs or physiological instruments. The knowledge, then, of 
the disposition of the organs revealed by dissection will lead 
to a much easier comprehension of animal physiology, and 
finally instruction itself will derive very great benefit from it. 

I consider that the comparative study of different animal 
types can really only be profitably made with the aid of these 
dissections, which it is always possible to make easily in the 
case of animals representing the groups which it is most im- 
portant to know. 

To study the great order of vertebrates, one can always obtain 
and dissect a rabbit, a pigeon or other bird, a lizard, and a 
frog; for the mollusks, a snail, an oyster, etc. The articu- 
lates will easily furnish a chafer, a spider, a scorpion, a crab, 
etc. Worms can be studied through the earth-worm, the 
leech, etc. 

I admit that as regards the echinoderms, ccelenteratas, and 
protozoans, it will be difficult for many of my associates to 
obtain specimens to dissect. Institutions which are in the 
vicinity of the sea can easily obtain sea-urchins, star fish, and 
jelly-fish. In other circumstances it may be necessary to 
resort to drawings and colored plates. Besides, the study of 
these last types affords much less that is important than the 
preceding ones. 

The following objection will be made, as it has already been 
made: Doubtless the exercise you propose is an excellent 
thing, but it takes too much time. This is a great mistake. 
At most it requires hardly a quarter of an hour. In most 
cases a few strokes with the scissors or knife are enough; for, 
I repeat, it is not a question of making a scientific dissection, 
but simply a kind of perscrutatio nature. 

Finally, I cannot urge upon teachers too strongly the im- 
portance of requiring the scholars to copy as exactly as pos- 
sible the preparations-which are placed before them. It is, as 
Carl Vogt well said, the best way of learning to see, for it 
obliges the child to observe a great number of details which 
would otherwise escape him, and he also fixes them the more 
firmly in his memory. 

I would add, in closing, that long experience has shown me 
the advantages of the method of instruction of which I speak, 
and which I earnestly recommend. 


We continue to send our Club List to all applicants. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF TRAVEL FOR 
AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


Americans are proverbially great travelers. In their own 
country, in England, France, Germany, Italy, Greece, Ruesia, 
Turkey,—in fact, in all Continental Europe, in Asia, in Africa, 
and in all the myriad islands of the sea, the men and women 
of our cougtry may be found seeking pleasure and profit by 
study and travel. Professional people, whose lives are bounded 
by the limitations of fixed terms of labor, are somewhat hin- 
dered in their opportunities for travel even in our own country; 
and to the teachers the long summer vacation is the only sea- 
son which allows great freedom for a joutney away from the 
smoke of one’s own chimney. It is our purpose, in a series of 
illustrated articles, which will appear from week to week in 
Tae JougNAL, to show how ten or twelve weeks of the next 
sammer’s vacation may be most wisely and economically used 
by the teachers of America in seeing the most interesting por- 
tions of our country, and in the enjoyment of a week’s ora 
month’s stay in the midst of the refreshing influences of the 
delightful climate and lovely scenery of the lakes, rivers, 
mountains, and valleys of our Great Northwest. Even those 
who cannot take the trips we lay out may follow these studies, 
and become more intelligent students of the history and geog- 
raphy of our own great and noble land, 
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In Germany, in France, and in other European countries, it 
bas been the custom for some years for teachers to make longer 
or shorter excursions, with their pupils, by rail or steamboat, 
studying the country en route, and taking leisure to make care- 
ful studies of towns, villages, rivers, plains, mountains, val- 
leys, waterfalls, glaciers, etc. Our own country is too exten- 
sive to make these excursions on a large scale; and it is now 
proposed to let the pupils of our schools travel by proxy in 
their best representative, the teacher, who shall bring to her 
school the results of a summer’s sojourn by the lakes, by the 
sea, among the mountains, or on the broad prairies. To travel 
for the best purpose one needs to make thorough preparation 
for the journey, not so much in filling Saratoga trunks with 
baggage as in storing the mind with all the knowledge one can 
obtain in advance, of the country wherein the travel will be 
made, and the attractions which may occupy one’s attention 
while there. Time, money, strength, and successful travel are 
made doubly valuable by timely study and preparation. Now 
Sor our plan. 

THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


(1) We propose to make our studies cover that section to- 
ward which wealth and population are now most rapidly 
moving, namely the States and Territories west of the great 
lakes, and the country tributary to the two great lines of 
transcontinental travel,—the Union Pacific and the Northern 
Pacific railways. 

(2) As the National Educational Association of the United 
States will hold its next annual meeting at Madison, Wis., 
Jaly 15-18, 1884, the attractions of the country and of the ed- 
ucational convention will be made mutually advantageous. 

(3) The great railway systems of the United States are in 
harmony with both enterprises, and very low rates of fare will 
be secured from all parts of the country, in order that teachers 
and their friends may enjoy the privileges of both. 


(4) A system of excursions is planned, stupendous in its 


proportions, centering in Madison, and extending to all of the 
most interesting portions of the great .West, the Pacific Slope, 
and Alaska. 

(5) Teachers and all interested in education will be granted 
the privileges of our plans, and may extend the information 
gained to all friends who may be agreeable students and com- 
panions in travel. 

(6) Individuals desiring to encourage the SUMMER ScHOOL 
or TRAVEL may form clubs of five or more persons, who may 
meet as frequently as once a fortnight, for social discussion of 
routes, of travel, most interesting places to be visited, expenses, 
traveling equipage, and the thousand and one et ceteras which a 
lively investigation may set forth. An extra copy of THE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to the leader of the club, until the 
season of travel commences, in July, on application to the 
publisher. 

(7) Maps of routes of travel will be furnished, with much 
instruction as to the attractions along the lines of travel indi- 
cated, by sending us as many two-cent stamps as Maps are 
called for. These maps will be ready about March 1. For 


maps and circulars, address D. A. Frazer, 16 Hawley street, 
Boston; or better, the Genl. 


Manager for the National Ed. 
Assoc., of your State, whose 
name will be found in another 


column. 
FIRST STUDY. 


MADISON, WIS. (SEE CUT.) 


(1) By map or atlas locate 
the State and city. Madison 
has a population of about 
14,000. 

(2) In geography or history 
study the early history of the 
State, made a territory in 1836, 
admitted to the Union in 1848. 

(3) Winnebago and Kicke- 
poo tribes of Indians, and 
mission of St. Francis Xavier, 
in 1660. 

(4) Explorations of Jean 
Nicollet and others. 

(5) The four lakes, Menona, 
Mendota (see ‘‘ Mendota, the 
Spirit of the Lake,”’ a poem by 
Major Mayers, Madison, Wis.), 
Waubesha, and Mirage. 

(6) Ton-ga-wath,—a healing 
water,—is a lovely watering- 
place, about two miles from the 
capitol. 

(7) The Unversity of Wis- 
consin; its history and re- 
nowned observatory. 

(8) Locate and name ,rail- 
ways leading to and from Mad- 
ison. (See any good railroad 
map of the Northwest. ) 

(9) Note distances from 
Madison to Chicago, the Mis- 
sissippi River, Milwaukee, the 
Dalles of the Wisconsin, Ash- 
land on Lake Superior, St. 
Paul, Des Moines, St. Louis, 
and your own locality, _ 

(10) Note the lovely lake 
scenery indicated in the en- 

graving, and observe that one 
or the other of the lakes is in the prospect at all points in the 
city, as the city stands on an eminence between Menona on 
the south and Mendota on the north. 


THE FOUR LAKES OF MADISON, 


Four limpid Lakes, Four Naiades, 
Or sylvan Deities are these, 

In flowing robes of azure dressed, 
Four lovely handmaids, that uphold 
Their shining mirrors, rimmed with gold, 
To the fair city.in the West. 

By day the courses of the sun 
Drink of these waters as they run, 
Their swift, diurnal round on high; 
By night the constellations glow, 
Far down their hollow deeps below, 
And glimmer in another sky. 


Fair Lakes, serene and full of light, 
Fair town arrayed in robes of white, 
How visionary ye appear; 

All like a floating landscape seems, 

In cloud-land, or the Land of Dreams, 
Bathed in a golden atmosphere. 


January 20, 1876. Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


FROM ENOHANTED SUMMER -LAND. 

“* Madison is one of the brightest jewels that gleam in the 
setting of the brilliant crown the world has bestowed upon the 
great Northwest. It is girt by lakes, being situated upon an 
isthmus belt of land between lakes Mendota and Monona. 

‘** In nearly a direct line from northwest to southeast, lies a 
chain of four limpid lakes, four naiads, connected by the 
Yahara. Mendota is the uppermost and largest, and its entire 
surface lies -within the town of’Madison. It is about nine 
miles long, and a little northwest of the city. Monona lies on 
the other side, to the southeast, and is also within Madison, 
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Waubesaand Kegonsa complete the line, which may be counted 
as five, if we accept * Dead Lake,’ (and despite its name, I 
see no reason why it should be omitted). 

«After Beatrice and I had breakfasted, we proceeded to in- 
vestigate the city * by carriage.’ The day was very warm, but 
Madison has the luxury of perfectly shaded streets; and al- 
though the heat may flood the world, they lie temptingly cool 
beneath the great boughs, breezes sweeping from the lakes, so 
that a ride is always enjoyable. It is not a regulation drive, 
where well-trained steeds go up and down and back again, but 
ope may take a different route every day for a month, and 
never leave shaded avenues that are further beautified by 
palatial residences and grounds embellished with floral exuber- 
ance rarely equaled. 

“The truth is, Irene, the ‘ world’ cannot appreciate Madison 
until it comes here. Its approach is deceptive, — ob, that is, 
perhaps, a dear, exclusive scarf of drapery that Nature wraps 
about those more precious treasures which she has collected 
and deposited in her well-protected cabinet in the valley of 
the Yahara! What was in the beginning an exquisite har- 
mony, surpassingly resolves itself into a magnificent combi- 
nation of vivid opposites! Our ride to the University grounds 
startled us. We were prepared for loveliness, but not for 
grandeur, Within this wide educational domain, Romance, 
Science, and Nature murmur an eternal anthem, which woos 
for every soul that finds itself herein a new aspiration, and a 
realization that, after all our study and care, we have appre- 
ciated creation so lightly! Turn in any and all directions, at 
every point a view greets the vision which rivals the touches 
of an almost divine brush on Oriental canvas. Proud, chaste, 
beautiful queen city, guarded by her seven stalwart hills and 
gleaming lakes,—Empress of Wisconsin, fitting is the tribute 
the people have bestowed in selecting her the child of the 
State,—the capital. 

** Avenues lead through a perfect labyrinth of forests, in al! 
directions; the one leading to University Hill being particularly 
charming on account of the superb view which is obtained 
from the summit. Madison nestles at its foot to the west, 
over a mile distant, its church-spires and great public buildings 
shooting up from a sea of waving tree-tops.’”’ 


DR. MAYO AND THE NEW EDUCATION. 

To the Editor of The Journal: 

In the JouRNAL oF EpuUCcATION, of Jan. 3, Rev. A. D. 
Mayo honors me with a refutation of certain ‘‘ charges” that 
I brought against his essay on “‘ The New Education and Col 
Parker.” The readers of this article will have noticed from 
Mr. Mayo’s quotation of my “‘ indictment”? that I feel grate- 
ful to him for his advocacy of the ‘‘ New Education,” and that, 
if we except the last point of his ‘summary of fundamental 
principles,” my criticism was not meant as a censure of what 
he said, but rather as a regret that he left unsaid certain prac- 
tical demands of the ‘‘ New Education.’”’ Hence it is not nec- 
essary for him to defend his statements against me; I am and 
was agreed with him in these, always excepting the last point. 

Very properly, therefore, Mr. Mayo directs his arguments 

chiefly toward the support of the last point, in which he as- 
serts that ‘the practical point in the New Education, and in 
all such teaching as Colonel Parker’s, is to bring it in range of 
the average possibilities of the American graded school.’”’ In 
order to support this remarkable assertion, he says that ‘‘ the 
attempt to train the child without reference to the school in- 
volves the same fallacy as leaving out the home, the church, 
society, and government.”’ It will be readily seen that this is 
a very deceptive statement. In it Mr. Mayo mingles indis- 
criminately essentials with accessories, things that belong to 
the very nature of humanity with temporary manifestations of 
these, and with temporary measures for the accomplishment 
of their ends. The home or family, and, in its deeper sense, 
society, should not be mentioned in the same breath with the 
school, the church, and the government. The family and, in 
its deeper sense, society rest in the infinite nature of man and 
of humanity; they belong to the divine essence of man and 
of humanity; their drift is always upward, is always for the 
development of the best in man and humanity. On the other 
hand, it isa notorious fact that the school, the church, and 
the government frequently assume forms and adopt purposes 
inimical to the best interests of mankind. 

We are, therefore, al ways safe in considering the family and, 
in its deeper sense, society in our educational systems. Nay, 
it is one of the distinctive features of the ‘‘ New Education,” 
that it bases its work largely upon these; and the omission of 
this in Mr. Mayo’s ‘‘summary ”’ constitutes one of its chief 
deficiencies. On the other hand, it may become a solemn duty 
of all right-thinking men to train the children away from the 
school, the church, and the government, because these would 
lead them away from wisdom and virtue, and dwarf their nat- 
ure instead of developing it, If Mr. Mayo had said that the 
attempt to train the child without reference to the laws of 
growth involves the same fallacy as leaving out the family, 
religion, and the laws of codrdination and subordination, it 
would have been easy to applaud him; but, of course, this 
would not have helped his case. 

In the next few sentences we can heartily agree with Mr. 
Mayo. Not so in the humorous allegory in which the ‘‘ New 
Education” figures as an engine and the American graded 
School as a train “fon the right track, on a side-switch, or 
‘ditehed.’”” He says quite humorously that until the engine 
condescends to ‘back down,’ it may whistle the song of the 
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limited express till the millenium, but the passengers won’t 
move.”” Metaphors are shaky arguments, at best. It is al- 
ways an éasy matter to turn the sharpness the other way. The 
fact is, if the ‘‘ New Education” does “back down” to the 
“‘average American graded school,” it ceases to be the 
“‘ New Education,” it is “ditched”? with the train, and is ab- 
sorbed by the ideals of the ditch. The ‘‘ New Education” is 
not a new way of doing old things. It is a series of educa- 
tional principles with which those who control our schools 
must become imbued, so that the ‘average American graded 
school” may be freed as fully and as speedily as possible of 
the scholasticism that clings to it and hinders its work. 

And what, indeed, is meant by bringing the ‘“‘ New Educa- 
tion” *‘in range of the average possibilities of the American 
graded school’? Are the average possibilities of the American 
graded school below the requirements of the ‘‘ New Educa- 
tion” ? I trust not. In 1872 I showed, in a paper read before 
the National Association at Boston, that American institu- 
tions, because of their fundamental respect for pure humanity, 
are better adapted to the requirements of the ‘‘ New Educa- 
tion’? than the institutions of any other land on the globe. 
Every year since that time, has strengthened me in this con- 
viction. I am not willing to concede, and I doubt if Mr. Mayo 
were willing to prove, that the possibilities of the American 
schools are meaner than those of the European, Asiatic, or 
African school, The average American writer is purer, the 
average American family holier, the average American citizen 
freer; why should not the range of possibilities of our schools 
be higher and nearer the light of the ‘‘ New Education” ? I, 
for one, am more than ever before prepared to stand and, in 
my work, to live by the proposition that the business of the 
New Education is not with the school, but with the child, and 
the child alone. ‘It does not mean to adapt itself to the wants 
and possibilities of the American or any other graded school, 
but to the wants and possibilities of the child. If these cal! 
for modifications or changes in the school, it will demand these 
changes and modifications for the child’s sake. Its aim is not 
to help the school, but to help the child.’” How Mr. Mayo 
can construe this utterance into a denial of the proposition 
that ‘‘ the New Education must begin its reformation of the 
school where it now is,’’ I am,—to use his own words,—‘‘ not 
called upon to explain;’”’ and if I were, I could not do it. 

Perhaps I owe Mr. Mayo an apology for the terms ‘‘ vague 
generalities” -and ‘‘comparatively superficial and narrow 
knowledge.”’ If so, it is freely offered. Our utterance was 
called forth, perhaps chiefly by the fact that teachers, as far 
removed from the ‘‘New Education”’ as darkness is from 
light, take refuge behind just such general statements as ap- 
pear in the first four points of Mr. Mayo’s essay, asserting 
loudly that they have always followed these things. What 
fogy, old or new, is not ready to pride himself on his ‘‘ faith in 
human nature,’”’ on his loving study of child-nature, and his 
belief therein? What fogy, Eastern or Western, is not pre- 
pared and eager to insist on “skilled supervision and instruc- 
tion,’’ and to call for reform with all the earnestness of a stal- 
wart? What fogy, ‘‘dear’’ or otherwise, would hesitate to 
cry out against ‘“‘cram,’’ and toextol “love of truth”’’ as supe- 
rior to mere “ knowledge,”’ or to pronounce himself a thorough 
and life-long adherent of the “‘ Christian method of love’’ ? 

If we present these things to such men without their appli- 
cations, without the proximate principles that lead unto these 
things or proceed therefrom, they say to us, ‘“‘ We have al! 
these things; you offer us nothing new; we have had these 
things always.” For this reason I would urge all friends of 
the ‘‘ New Education,”’ friends literary and others, to make 
their statements more explicit, more practical, pointing out 
proximate features and phases, turning the light fully on 
things which those others cannot deny and which they can- 
not claim as theirs long ago. 

The need of these things is illustrated in a number of pas- 
sages of Mr. Mayo’s refutation, notably in one near the close 
of the article. Speaking of ‘one obstinate hindrance to the 
best educational systems, —the want of codperation in the 
child,—he concludes: ‘‘ For we must remember that even the 
magic fountain of the New Education can do nothing for the 
stubborn little human creature who refuses to drink thereof.”’ 
I have no doubt that this passage has made glad the heart of 
every incompetent and of every ‘‘fogy” that read it, because 
in it he read a justification of his own errors, and the an- 
nouncement of the inadequacy of this boasted ‘‘ New Educa- 
tion.’ Now the truth lies at the opposite pole. The ‘‘ New 
Education,” in its ideal practice, places itself so completely on 
the child’s platform, is so wisely passive in its following of the 
child’s tendencies and growth, and so vigilantly active in sup- 
plying the child’s wants and needs in a prudent adjustment of 
surroundings, that the difficulty indicated by Mr. Mayo cannot 
arise, or will quickly vanish when imported, where the “ New 
Education” rules supreme, The genuine kindergartens, of 
which there are now quite a number in our country, and which 
are a practical embodiment of the ** New Education” for a 
limited period of the child’s life, show this to all who will ob- 
serve, Indeed, the success of these in this respect warrant us 
in saying that the kindergarten and the school that are hin- 
dered by that stubbornness which will not drink have not suffi- 
ciently come within the “ range ” of the “‘ New Education.” 

I sincerely thank Mr. Mayo for his strong indorsement of 
my humble efforts in behalf of the ‘‘ New Education,” and I 
assure him that, in my criticism, if I selected him for an ‘‘ ob- 
ject lesson,” I did so because of the high esteem in which I 
hold him and his noble work. I felt that he was inadvert- 


ently placing weapons in the hands of the enemy,—weapons 
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that owed their efficiency to their source; and my words were 
meant as words of warning, not of censure. Indeed, I might 
have chosen much of what I wrote myself at different times 
for this ‘‘ object-lesson,’’ perhaps with the advantage of greater 
abundance of material; but, on the other hand, I should have 
lost the impressiveness that comes from the universally-con- 
ceded value of the ‘‘ object”; the “lesson”? could not have 
gone home with the force and vigor that make such things 
stay. W. N. 
La Porte, Ind., Jan., 1884. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE CHILD. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


O, not by might alone 
Came this fair kingdom upon earth; 
A mother’s knee was made Love’s throne, 
A helpless child enshrined Love’s worth. 


O, not by might alone 
This world goes circling on its way, 
That ray to matchless radiance grown, 
Still guides us all, from night to day. 


O, not by might alone 
Shall dawn this kingdom on our sight, 
To him who hushes childhood’s morn 
Is given the tender Lord Christ’s right,— 
The right to suffer, save, and lead to Heaven, 
The poorest life, for which His life is given. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


CORRECT LANGUAGE, 


In a late JOURNAL, among the paragraphs on the first page 
under the general heading of ‘‘ Public Opinion,’ there is one 
relating to the subject I have written above, and it closes with 
this sentence: ‘‘ Let the teacher never speak incorrectly him- 
self, nor permit an incorrect expression of a scholar to pass 
unheeded, and we will see and hear such forms of language 
from our scholars as would honor even ‘a well of English 
undefiled.’ ”’ 

Now I will admit that this is excellent as advice; but is it 
correct language? Critical writers would hardly be satisfied 
with this use of the word unheeded. They would prefer to 
apply it to a precept in the sense of disregarded rather than to 
a fault as uncriticised. The teacher corrects the pupil, and 
the pupil heeds the correction. But what shall be said of the 
way ‘‘ will see”’ is used in this sentence? It is not necessary 
for me to explain the error; every scholar will see it at once, 
though a pupil might not. Professor Whitney, in his Zssen- 
tials of English Grammar, says: ‘‘ The people of Ireland and 
Scotland, and of a part of the United States, have long been 
inaccurate in their use of the two auxiliaries, putting will often 
where the cultivated and approved idiom requires shall; thus, 
I will be able to go to-morrow; we will have to do as you say; 
and the inaccuracy has recently been greatly increasing in the 
United States.” If this remark of our most eminent gram- 
marian is true, would it not be well for our educators to heed 
his instruction while they enjoin such care on the part of 
teachers? & 


JOSEPH NEEF, THE EARLY PESTALOZZIAN, IN 
AMERICA, 


I shall be greatly obliged if any of your readers, or yourself, 
Mr. Editor, would furnish me with an account of the above 
remarkable man, or say where such can be had. He was 
brought to America in 1805 by Mr. William Maclure, of Phil- 
adelphia, and in 1808 published a wise book called Sketch of a 
Plan and Method of Education, Founded on an Analysis of 
the Human Faculties and Natural Reason, Suitable for the 
Offspring of a Free People and for all Rational Beings. I can 
find no notice of him or his work anywhere, not even in 
Kiddle & Schem. A PESTALOZZIAN, 


NO COLOR-LINE IN EDUCATION. 


Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Prest. of the Nat. Ed. Assoc. : 
Seeing the notice of the National Association of the United 
States that is to convene in Madison, Wis., in July, 1884, I 
write to ask you: (1) Will there be any respect to color ? (2) 
Will both colors participate, or is it just for the whites alone ? 
Please write full particulars to Yours respectfally, 
Linden, Ala., 1884, A. C, WALLACE. 
Ans.—We are glad to get this inquiry, and as glad to reply, 
that in education, as in religion, we know no race, sex, color, 
or previous condition of bondage; but that in our National 
Educational Association we invite all teachers of all classes, 
races, or colors to the advantages and blessings which the As- 
sociation affords. We expect to have colored men and women 
on the platform at Madison, and we also hope to see them in 
the audience. All will be welcomed of all races and colors. 

THX PRESIDENT. 


QUERIES, 
INFORMATION WANTED. 
Teachers: At what age must a young lady arrive before she 
can properly be addressed by the term ‘Dear Madam” ? 
Please say. N. H. W. 
Ans.—Seen by,—E. M. H., ‘24 or 25.” OC. A. P., “20.” E. 
P. B, “21.” E.F.S., “21” C.F. P., J. F. K., 
do not know.” E. A. F., “Iam not sure.” A,€.P., “When 


she has passed the ‘uncertain age.’”” 
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THE WEEK. 


ation of the first class of ’84, from the new and elegant 


found no reading-rooms or mechanics’ institutes, but 
in their place, dram-shops. This is a wholesome criti- 
cism, worthy of thought. Too often the influence of 
the school is more than counterbalanced by the home. 
THE AMERICAN INST. OF INSTRUCTION|No matter that the majority of the illiterate parents 
are foreigners; they have come to stay. 


officer ” has encountered all sorts of opposition in the 
different towns of Rhode Island. According to the 
Providence Press, the town of Warwick contains a 
committeeman who gives vent to the true inwardness 


ManvaAt education seeme to have found favor with 
the school board of Cleveland, O. Some time since 
classes in carpentering were established in one of the 
city schools, and the board was so pleased with the 
success manifested that they instructed a sub-committee 
to prepare a “feasible and economical plan for en- 
grafting manual training upon the public-school sys- 
tem.” The committee have done so, and we await; 
evente. - 


Tue event of last week in Connecticut was the gradu- 


State Normal School at New Britain. The occasion was 
graced by prominent speakers from all parts of the 
country, and the enthusiasm manifested was a flattering 


the institution now feel-emboldened to ask the Legisla- 
ture to make the course of study in the school extend 
through three years, instead of two, as at present, — a 
wise step. 


Tue excellence of the American school system is the 
subject of the second paper on “ American Impressions,” 
by Mr. Burt, the English workingman member of Par- 
liament. He candidly admits that “ nothing approach- 


room for one unfavorable comparison. ‘ While we care 
so much for the rightful training of youth,” he says, 
“we seem to neglect the minds of their fathers.” He 


the legislative committee, now engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a new school law. The press has been uni- 
formly courteous,—the Courier-Journal, especially, giv- 
ing columns to Mr. Mayo’s advocacy of views opposed 
to its own, and the county papers copying articles from 
our own journal with warm approval. Daring the 
winter Mayo will, probably, be occupied in Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, and Alabama. He is already over- 
whelmed with applications for work ; but will consider 
any suggestions, especially in these three States, where 
he expects to remain until May 1. At present he may 
be addressed, Post-Office Box 2,317, New Orleans, La. 
After June 15, Mr. Mayo will remain in the Northwest 
until the National Convention, and, during that month, 
will be open to invitations from colleges, school com- 
mencements, or associations of teachers. Such applica- 
tions can be directed to this office, 16 Hawley street, 
and will receive attention at an early date. 


Mr. Anson P. Dopag, of New York, a son of the 
late William E. Dodge, has recently made a donation of 
$7,500 for the establishment of an academical school at 
Jackson, Breathitt Co., Kentucky, on condition that 
the people make the sum $10,000. It is understood 
that an excellent teacher can be found in the person of 
a gentleman whose health has been restored by residence 
among the mountains, and whose heart is stirred with 
the desire to do something to arrest the fearful igno- 
rance that is the blight of these remote and neglected 
regions. In such counties,—some of them without a 
wagon-road through the whole region from Harper’s 
Ferry to north-eastern Alabama,—a central school for 
superior children, where teachers can be trained for the 
little district schools, is the only solution of the educa- 
tional problem. Amid the chorus of denunciation of 
the great railroad and manufacturing kings, we too 


Tue law in regard to the appointment of a “ truant/ often forget how many of these men are doing this sort 


of thing for the people. If more of it were done, 
especially by the great railroad magnates of our vast 
southern empire, there would be a happy development 
of favorable regard among the masses of people now 


A mid-winter’s shipwreck on the cruel rocks of the Mas-lof this opposition. At a sort of secret council meet-| often arrayed in hostility against the selfish policy of 


sachusetts coast forms the main topic of conversation around ing recently held in that town, its informant says 
? 
the question of the appointment of a “ truant officer ” 
came up, when one member of the council said that he 
dreadful battle with death, through eleven hours of a stormy | was opposed to the enforcement of the truant law be- 
cause, if enforced, it would considerably increase the 
Raperte from business circles are not very promising. There number of children in the schools, thereby making an 
additional school appropriation necessary, and eventu- 
ally compelling the town to build more school-houses. 


many a New England fireside. A noble ship, the City of 
Columbus, was wreckéd off Gay Head, on the night of the 
18th inst. But 26 persons out of 126 who set sail survived the 


winter’s night. 


is some gloomy comment by the daily newspapers on the for- 
midable figures which indicate the shrinkage in railroad secur- 
ities during the last two years and a half. One authority, 
estimating on the basis of the shrinkage of the shares of 32 
leading companies, places the aggregate at $1,500,000,000. 

In the House of Representatives some important bills have 
been introduced and passed. The bill to repeal the iron-clad 


five members were absent on roll-call The oath in question 
declares, in substance, that the person taking it has never 
borne arms against the Government, given aid and comfort to 


will be swept away. The National Civil Service Law is also a 


such threatening proportions, many plans have been 
oath section of the United States statutes was passed by the|proposed. One writer would have a rigid truant law, 
House on Monday. There were but eleven negative votes inal with a proper penalty, added to the present statutes re- 
total of nearly two hundred. About one hundred and twenty- lating to evening schools; while another, more radical, 
would have a statute enacted restricting the employ. 
ment of all persons under the age of 30 years, who have 
its enemies, held office under or recognized the authority of a| been in the State a reasonable period, and had neglected 
pretended government within the United States. If the Senate/to learn to read and write. Whether such mandatary 
concur in this action, an interesting example of war legislation laws would exert the right influence upon public favor 


these vast corporations. There are men in Boston who 
are piling up millions from the proceeds of railroad en- 
terprises through these arrears of mental destitution, 
who have only words of ill-concealed contempt when 
appealed to for the means of developing the educational 
facilities of regions where their own capital is invested. 
Such men may learn, too late, that the man who puts 
his money into an ignorant, vicious, and violent com- 
munity, without investing also in the agencies for the 


To remedy this adult illiteracy, which is assuming/elevation of humanity, is like a foolish householder who 


is somewhat doubtful. There are various reasons which 


should build a palace on Boston Back-Bay, with no piles 
under the feundation, and then wax wroth because of 


the settling of the structure, the cracking of his frescoed 
ceilings, the invasion of mosquitoes, water-bugs, and all 
underground vermin, and the sickly stenches and damp 
miasmas that carry death to the most secluded and lux- 
urious boudoir of the daintiest occupant of his home. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR GIRLS. 


point of attack. Last week a bill was introduced by a Ken- 
tucky Democrat to repeal the same. Evidently the friends of 
reform have plenty of work cut out for them. 


the Marquis Tseng has intimated to an interviewer that the 
real fighting will shortly begin. The Chinese have one distin- 
guished commander, a certain Tso Lung, who did great thiogs 
against the Taepings and border Tartars. 


this great power is only an ordinary life-time older than the 
United States. The eleetorate of Prussia preceded the king- 
dom, and was a growth of some centuries. The youngest of 


twin, each rising to its present development in 1870, 

The British Government seems compelled, by force of cir- 
cumstances and public opinion, to take a more decided stand 
in Egyptian matters, and they have accordingly accredited 


politics a policy of progress seems to haye been outlined. Mr. 


Joseph Chamberlain, the Eoglish radical leader, in a speech at|for the occasion, which is to be published for lar, i 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, the other evening, declared that the Gov- | oylation ; and been handsomely treated by many of the 


ernment would not rest ‘until Irishmen possess the same 


rights and privileges as Englishmen and Seotchmen.” This | most distinguished citizens of the pl invi- 
wonid certainly seem to foreshadow a wider scope of concession tation of Supt. Pickett he visited Soraden jon 


to Lreiard than merely the equalization of her suffrage with 


combine to make evening schools, as at present con- 
ducted, unfortunate failures. 
Abroad.—The latest news appears to indicate pretty clearly | but a half-hearted s t f th i 
that the Chinese are preparing for war with France. In fact, places, they are 
plies and torn text-books of the day schools, if not asy- 
lums for second-class teachers, 
dations are often offered to the pupils, and yet, if they 
The Prussians are celebrating the 183d anniversary of the| fail to attend regularly, all the croakers hasten to call 
establishment of the kingdom of Prussia, reminding us that the school a failure. There was no other end for it. 


OuR associa i j - 
all the great powers is Italy, to which the German empire was|¢luded a 
time, including the holidays, although interrupted by 
the changeful weather of the Ohio Valley, Mr. Mayo 
has made a visitation to several of the public schools in 
“‘ Chinese” Gordon, one of their most successful and discreet | Louisville; met their teachers; attended the State Con- 
officers, to represent their interests in the Soudan. In home vention, and delivered an address, expressly prepared 


Too often they receive 


The poorest accommo- 


that of Kagiand. invited, for consultation to the important meetings of 


In a recent visit to the Girls’ High School of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, we were greatly interested by a recita- 
tion in mental philosophy, conducted by the principal, 
Mr. Bartholomew. The method was practically the 
Socratic, the same which, in the hands of President 
Hopkins of Williams College, Massachusette, wrought 
such wonders in a generation of famous graduates, 
among whom President Garfield was most conspicuous. 
The two mistakes in the philosophy class for girls, in 
the regulation female seminary, have been, first, that 
“high philosophy ” was too high for the female mind; 
and, second, that all that was needed was a memorizing 
of a text-book. Of course, such instruction only filled 
the mind of the pupil with a set of opinions, blindly 
held on the authority of a school-book, often prepared 
by an irresponsible author, himself the partisan advo- 
cate of a one-sided system. Nothing is more important 
for an American woman than a mental habit of con- 
sidering any subject from various points of observation. 
And since, at best, the outward life of educated women 
must have a limited horizon, this generous mental habit 


is all the more important to guard against the perils of 
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narrowness, prejudice, intense partisanship, and credu- 
lous superstition, which are the besetting foes of woman’s 
lot. In a country so large, and whose men must be so 
absorbed in outward labors, to the serious neglect of 
home duties, it is all the more important that young 
women should receive an education which makes for 
breadth, generosity of view, and ability to deal with the 
provoking types of child-nature which are developed by 
our peculiar habits of national growth. No school for 
girls is complete without a mental gymnasium in the 
shape of such a philosophy class as we found in the 
school referred to. With this idea in mind we welcome 
the second volume of the translations from Plato, by 
an accomplished Boston lady, published by the Scrib- 
ners, entitled 4 Day in Athens with Socrates. In these 
little books, in the space of a hundred and fifty pages, 
perfectly adapted for the use of a high school or 
academical class, may be found some of the choicest pas- 
sages from Plato’s dialogues, involving discussions of 
the fundamental facts of human nature, and the founda- 
tions of faith in the great beliefs that hold society to- 
gether. We could wish that in every school in our 
country and in every community a reading ‘club could 
be formed, with one of these delightful renderings of 
Plato as the subject for discussion. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— President Hewett, of the State Normal University of 
lllinois, very traly says that the success of the instructor in 
teaching language will depend upon two things: First, the 
correctness of her own speech; and, second, ingenuity in 
devising ways of leading her pupils into habits of expressive 
and correct language. 


— ‘The chirography of the late Dr. Lasker,” says the 
American Hebrew, ‘‘ was of a character to nonplus the best 
compositor, while to the average reader it was perfectly illeg- 
ible.’ An address sent to the Hebrew by the Dr. was deci. 
phered only after five hours of close,. persevering work, and 
after a number of capable German scholars had given up the 
labor as hopeless, 

— The following we quote from the Normal Teacher. There 
is no need of comment: “ There are two things that must be 
established in the minds of both the teachers and the pub- 
lic. First, that the public knows nothing about teaching, and 
must, therefore, employ teachers who do; second, teachers 
must respectfully insist that they know their own business, 
and that the dear people do not.’’ 


— Our Catholie friends are fond of flinging the word godless 
against the public schools, and of asserting that if religious 
dogmas are not crammed down the intellectual maw of child- 
hood the Rebablic will ‘go to the dogs.’’ Of course, all his- 
tory is against them in the argament, but this matters not. 
But here is a remark of President White, made at the furneral 
of the Hebrew statesman, Dr. Lasker, which we recommend 
to their notice. Speaking of the great German, he said, ‘‘ As 
to his general character, he seemed to illustrate the argument 
of the most brilliant among moral philosophers against those 
who deny the possibility of moral’ progress. The argument is 
that morality has as its main factors, will and knowledge; that 
if the will be kept at normal strength, the increase of knowl- 
edge must insure a higher range of morality, and that the 
working out of this principle is sééti in the growth of men who 
unite to the strong will of the olden time the increased knowl- 
edge of the new-time men, who thus rise above many tempta- 
tions which conquered men in other ages. In his public ut- 
terances Lasker rose above the temptation to demagogism; in 
his private utterances he rose above the temptation to cant. 
He was never diverted from his course by a desire to increase 
his fortune or his reputation, He had risen above the fear of 
punishment and the hope of reward. Of such a man it may 
well he said: } 


‘ His armor is his honest thought, 
And simpie truth his highest skill.’ ” 


— We would not do the Catholic Review an injustice, and 
therefore accept its explanation that when it said the people 
must take the matter of education into their own hands, have 
the appointment of their own servants, etc , it meant not the 
entire body politic, but the parents of the children who are to 
be educated. But two or thres statements made in connec- 
tion with thisexplanation puzzied us. We aré told that ‘ ed- 
Ucation is not a function of the State; that it is, in fact, a 
matter that beldhgs to the parents and not to the State.” 
And then the Review goes on to say that it ‘ has no objection, 
in practice, to the State contributing to the support of schools 
Pro rata, according to the average numberof pupils” We will 
not characterize the argument as immoral, but it looks like it. 
Moreover, if education is not a function of the State, but rests 
absolutely with the parent of the child, where is the justice of 
taxing for educational purposes those persons who have no 
children, or whose children have outgrown the pablic school ? 
And yet our contemporary sees no objection to the State tax- 
ing itself to support, in part at least, the schools that the sects 
have established; and even goes so far as to say that there are 


‘communities, especially in the country districts, where the 
denominational or voluntary plan would be impracticable on 
account of the small number who could assimilate and act to- 
gether.” The argument, then, is this: (1) Education is not a 
function of the State; (2) There is no objection, in practice, 
to the State contributing to the support of schools pro rata ; 
and (3) in communities, especially in the country districts, the 
denominational plan would be impracticable. Of course, our 
contemporary is honest, but is it logical ? 


— Last week a physician of this city placed on record at the 
registrar’s office the statement, that the death of a gif! whom 
he had attended during her sickness was caused primarily by 
“ Boston cramming.” Such an entry was out of the ordinary 
course, if not eccentric in the extreme, It appears, however, 
that the girl was a delicate, nervous child, and that in addi- 
tion to her school-work she was engaged in outside labors, 
which were exciting and brain-taxing. There seems to be no 
evidence to justify the physician in attributing her death to 


and who are “‘setters’’ until the mind of each has tasted and 
drank of the Pierian spring? Dogs are not easily classified, 
even when young. But where is the ken that could say toa 
bevy of puling babes, “‘ This for a clergyman, and that for a shoe- 
maker; this for a farmer, and that for a senator’? ? The only 
chemical principle that can do that is the school-house, and it 
has been true to its function ever since the first one was built 
on the hill-top at Plymouth two hundred and sixty years ago. 
One statement which our critic makes in his esssy is, we 
think, essentially correct. It is this: That the education of 
the majority suffers, being practically sacrificed to the “‘ higher 
education of the few.’’ When it is considered that not over 
five per cent. of the graduates of the grammar schools on the 
average enter the liigh, it certainly is wrong that the education 
of the ninety-five per cent. should be affected for the worse, as 
it often is, that the handful may be better fitted to pursue their 
onward journey. This is the most serious blemish in the cur- 
ricula of work laid out for the primary grades. Intelligent 
supervision, however, would very soon remove this evil. 


** Boston cramming’’; and if the cause of her decease were 
correctly given, we should infer from the facte that the home 
was quite as much at fault as the school. The event suggests 
to us two or three considerations. 

The conditions of American life are such that the age of 
graduation from the grammar schools ought not to be above 
15. But this is the period in the growth of both boy and girl 
when the body demands for its own development all the ener- 
gies of the child. The mind is comparatively dormant, and 
the educator in his work must take into account thié resist- 
ance to intellectual progress, or irreparable injury may be 
done to the growing organism. ‘‘We can only conquer nat- 
ure by submitting to her,” says Lord Bacon. But the course 
of study, as laid out in nearly all ‘our schools, does not 
seem to take this physiological fact into consideration. We 
think we can assert, without the fear of contradiction, 
that the hardest mental work that the child is called 
upon to do is done in the two upper grades of the gram- 
mar schools, Even the high schools 'do net make such de- 
mands upon the child’s intellect. And then, as if to make it 
doubly sure that the brain shall not sleep the sleep that steeps 
his senses,into forgetfulness, the childis scourged to his tasks, 
and nature outflanked by the ingenious devices of supervisory 
boards. The most ingenious of these are written examina- 
tions. In Boston, and we presume in most of the cities and 
towns in which the schools are graded, no boy or girl can 
graduate from the grammar schools unless one of these exam- 
inations has been successfully passsd. Not only, however, does 
the child’s success at graduation depend upon his passing the 
examination, but very often, perhaps always, the reputation of 
the teacher hangs upon the result. The pressure brought to 
bear upon the child, therefore, especially if the teacher is a 
woman, or a man of large approbativeness, is something enor- 
mous. The remedy is easy to see, and simple. First, lessen 
the kind and amount of work to be done in the lower schools 
by placing most of the abstract work now done in these schools 
where the age of the pupils will cause it to be done with ease 
as well as pleasure. Secondly, do away with the writien ex- 
aminations as tests of graduation, and allow the superintend- 
ent and teacher to say who shall receive on the final day the 
coveted reward of “‘ well done, good and faithful.’’ 


— The Rev. M. J. Savage has added himself to the list of critics 
of our schools, and in the North American of February tells 
what he knows concerning ‘‘ the defects of the public school 
system.’’? His weapons are not new, however, and similar ones, 
quite as keen as his, have been turned again and again. We 
have the hackneyed statement that children are being educated 
‘out of their sphere,’’ and, as proof of the proposition, the 
weak if not silly assertion that there are “‘crowds of working 
girls in the great cities not willing to fill a position of honor- 
able service in anybody’s family,” and crowds of the other sex 
‘‘ surrendering the home that might be earned by the ‘labor’ 
they think themselves educated ‘above,’ and in its place 
taking a garret, and amusements of which they had better be 
ignorant.’’ So thoughtful a man as Mr. Savage-ought to know 
that, with the present conditions of our social and political 
life, nothing but slavery or gross ignorance would send the 
Yankee girl into ‘‘a position of honorable (?) service in any- 
body’s family,’”’ or keep her brother from the desire to win 
the prizes which Nature and republican institutions so tempt- 
ingly hold out to him. And we thank God that it is so. If 
the common school has brought about this restlessness, then 
we have one of the strongest arguments that could be made in 
its favor. That other assertion of Mr. Savage, that these 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


THE next annual meeting of the National Council of Edaca- 


“crowds of working girls”? are not ‘willing even to marry an 


honest man and make a home for him, unless he can keep her 


in idleness and farnish her with servants,” we believe to be as 
untrue as it is insalting to womankind. Again, we are told 
by our critic that of those who have received an education in 


our common schools “few are good penmen; few can read/ 


well; few can write a good letter in good English, correctly 
spelled; few learn the first principles of business, or are capa- 
ble of keeping accounts.” This is simply presumption; and, 
in the face of the ‘‘ many illustrative examples” that our critic 
says could be given were there sufficient space, we have no 
hesitancy in saying that the evidence is just the other way. 
We are asked whether it is any better for a man to be trained 
into a taste and fitness for some other path than that his feet 


must follow, than for a St. Bernard dog to understand the art: 


of the setter, but know nothing of the Alps or how to lead the 
lost traveller in a storm, We should say not; but will Mr. 


Savage tell us how one is to tell what boys are St, Bernards”’ 


tion will be held in the city of Madison, Wis., July 10, 11, 12, 
14, and 15, 1884; the opening session being held on Thursday 
evening, July 10. The committees of the Council are investi- 
gating such important questions as the ‘‘ Organization of State 
School Systems,” *‘ School Sapervision in Cities,” ““Require- 
ments of Admission to College,” ‘‘ Preparatory Schools,’’ 
‘Oral Instruction,” ‘Practice Departments in Normal 
Schools,” Manual Training in General Education,” Peda- 
gogics as a Science,” ‘The Limits of Coéducation,” ** Sani- 
tary Appliances of Public Schools,” “School Reports,” 
«State Educational Statistics,’ and ‘‘ Moral Education.” Re- 
ports on several of these topics will be considered by the Coun- 
cil, and a summary of the conclusions reached will be reported 
to the National Educational Association. It is expected that 
each of the fifteen committees of the Council will hold meet- 
ings at Madison, in connection with the me! ing of the Council. 
ALBERT G. BoyDEnN, Sec. E. K, Wuirn, Prest. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Synthetic French Grammar for Schools. By G. E. 
Facnacht, editor of Macmilian’s Series of Foreign Classics ; 
author of “‘ Progressive French and German Course,’’ etc. 
New York and London: Macmillan & Co. Price, $1 00. 

' This work has sterling merits as a text-book of French Gram- 

mar. Itis both analytic and synthetic,—analytic, in exhibiting, 

as fully asin any exclusively analytic treatise, the whole inflec- 
tional system of the language, scientifically classified ; syn- 
thetic, in presenting these inflected forms organically embodied 
in sentences,—in which association alone the force of their 
meanings and functions can be adequately conveyed to the 
mind of the student. At the same time, the inflections stand 
out so distinctly from the context as to be as available for the 
purposes of analysis as in any of the customary paradigms.” 

Any attempt at mastering Accidence without at the same time 

obtaining a mastery of the fandamental taws of Syntax, must 

necessarily prove abortive. In this Grammar, therefore, Acci- 
dence goes hand in hand with Elementary Syntax; and the 
two, thus combined, are divided into principal groups,—the 

Noun, with its several attributes, the Verbs with their com- 
lements, the Pronouns in their adjectival or substantiva! 

Sonetions, and the Participles appearing as intergral parts of 

sentences in which the duties assigned to them in the organ- 

ism of speech are fully set forth. In the deparment of Syntax 
the author starts from the simple sentence in its simplest 
form, and follows it through in all its various forms of exten- 
sion to the fullest development of the complex sentence. We 
commend this Grammar to teachers and students of the French 


language. 


The Growth of a People. A Shért Study in French His- 
tory. By Paul Lacombe. A Translation of the “ Petite 
Historie du Peuple Fran¢vis.” By Lewis A. Stimson 
New York: Henry Holt & Uo. Price, $1 00. 

This popular history of the French people deals nominally 
with the development of the social and political institutions of 
France; yet many facts are given regarding other nations, and 
it extends the story back into the past, and covers times which 
belong to our own history. It is written in a singularly felicit- 
ous style, and will amply repay a careful reading. Chapter 
and page headings, and an index have been added to the work, 
as well as some valuable notes, in this English edition. 


Books for the People. “Rainbow” or Second Series. Edited 
by Charies Bolton. Cleveland, O. : Cleveland Educational 
ureau. 

This volume contains the text-books published during the 
season of 1882-3, given to members of the Cleveland Educa- 
tional Bureau. They are designed for reading by the people 
“at — ’ No.1 is a “ History of France.” No. 2, ** The 
Steam Engine.”’ No. 3, ‘‘ House Materials,” and ‘Hints about 
Homes.” No. 4, ‘‘ The Transit of Venus,” ‘‘Facts about To- 
bacco,”’ and ‘‘Facts and Theories about the Glacial Period.” 
No. 5, “Great Artists.” No. 6, “Secrets of Success, Cele- 
brated Men of Humble Origin,” and “‘ What Work will Do,” 
ete. No. 7, “ Ear.y Man.” No. 8, “A Brief History of 
Science, and “‘ Thoughts on Evolution,’”’ by Rev. T.;DeWitt 
Talmage, D D. No.9, ‘‘ What to Read,” “* How to Write,” 
“Famous Writers.”’ No. 10, ‘* United States History,’’ and 
** Reports of Secretary and Treasurer of the Bureau.”” This 
ge of literary work is worthy of careful study and adoption. 

‘o Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bolton belongs the credit of the 
Bureau's success. 


Their Club and Ours, By John Preston True. Boston: D. 
Lothrop and Go. Price, $1 25. 
This capital story, which has already been enjoyed by a mu!- 

titude of girls and boys in its serial form in Wide Awake, is 

here put into a handsome volume, with al! the original illus- 
trations,and can be found on the c: untears of all the book-storer. 
The author enters thoroughly into te spirit of his story, many 
of the incidents of which are based on reminiscences of his 
school days, and the narrative of the adventures and misad- 
ventures of the members of the two societies will undoubtedly 
lead to the formation of new Ours’’ and Petticoat Nines,” 
in scores of villages where favorable conditions exist. Mr. 

True has a pleasant and natural style, and his story deserves a 

prominent place in every juvenile library. 


Health in the Household; or, Hygienic Cookery, By 
Susanna W. Dodds, M.D. 12mo, pp. 601, extra cloth. New 
York: Fowler & Wells. Price, $2.00. 

The author is evidently enthusiastic in her work; she de- 
sires to teach her housekeeping reader the principles of good 
diet, and to that end furnishes much more than a flere collec 
tion of details and ingredients for making articles in common 
use, She sets forth the why and wherefore of cookery, and 
devotes a larger portion of the work to those articles which the 
hygienic reformer advocates as essential to good blood, strong 
bodies, and vigorous minds. Dr. Dodds says for herself that 

the object of the work is to enable health-seekers to farnish 

their tables with food that is wholesome, and at the same time 
palatable. The book is divided into three parts, designated 
respectively, ‘The Reason Why,” “ Hygienic Dietary,” and 
the “‘Compromise,” which titles explain themselves. In the 
first department the author sets forth the scientific evidences 
in favor of a pure hygienic dietary, quoting liberally from au- 
thorities recognized in the world of physiological science. In 
Part Second are recipes made up in accordance with these 
views. The Compromise Diet” is a medium course between 
the strictly physiological and the common methods in vogue 
among people at large. The recipes, as well as the informa 
tion, general directious, ete , are given in explicit, simple lan- 
guage, so that no one can mistake them. 


Sketching from Nature. By Tristam J. Ellis, author of 
On a Raft and Through the Desert. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co. Price, 90 cents. 

This is a hand-book for students and amateurs, with a fron- 
tispiece and ten illustrations by H. Stacy Marks, R.A., and 
twenty-seven well executed skeiches by the author. It gives 
detailed directions on the method of beginning a sketch; a 
chapter on perspective; directions for sketching in black and 
white; describes the necessary materials and apparatus for 
sketching, including pigments, a list of colors used by some of 
the principal artiste, and valuable hints on the choice of colors 
for sketching; on the composition and selection of a subject; 
on figures in landscape, on relative tone or “ values’’; hints 
on manipulation in oil colors, and stady of particular objects; 
on handling in water-colors; and conciudes with a suggestive 
note on mes in art. The Appendix contains notes from 
the work of M. Jacques Blockx, of Ghent, on the choice of 
colors and materials, and the causes of alteration in{pictures. 
A convenient index is added. The book is one of great, value 


for the classes of persous for whom it was specially 


Plant-Life. Popular Papers on the Phenomena of Botany. 
By Edward Step. With 148 illustrations, drawn by the au- 
thor and engraved by W. M. R. Qaick. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is a useful book for the student of botany, and adapted 
to furnish interesting and valuable information to the general 
reader upon microscopic plants, predatory plants, remarkable 
flowers and leaves; about the ferns, the folk-lore of plants, 
plants and animals; about mosses and lichens, plants and 
planets ; about horsetails, stoneworts, and pepperwort; the 
falling leaf; about fungi and alge. The Appendix contains a 
table of the Cryptogamia or flowerless plants, and the author’s 
scheme of the Cryptogamia, with another compiled from the 
writings of De Bary, Farlow, Eaton, and others, in which there 
is an attempt to divide these plants into orders of approxi- 
inl oasindaes value. An Alphabetical Index is added for 
convenience of reference. The numerous iilustrations are 
very accurate, and add greatly to the value of the work. 


The Reading of Books; Its Pleasures, Profits, and Perils. 
By Charies F. Thwing, author of American Colleges ; Their 
Students and Work. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25 
In the twelve chapters of this useful book, Mr. Thwing 

treats of ‘* The Advantage of Reading, of Biography, History, 

Fiction, Historical Fiction, Poetry, Religious Books, Books of 

Literature, Language, Philosophy, Science, and the Fine Arts; 

Books for Children, and the Best Method of Forming a Li- 

brary;’’ to which is added an appendix containing a carefully 

classified list of books, of a high order of merit, designed for 
the general reader rather than for the specialist. The views of 
the author will commend themselves to all thoughtful persons 
who seek to make books tend to fit them for their work in life. 
He says wisely, *‘ the reader should master books, and not 
allow books to master him.’’ He says books of biography are 
among the best reading for either young or old. They are in- 
spiring, arouse energy and ambition, and urge one to activity 
in his calling. ‘* Biography is the history of a man, so history 
is the biography of society;’’ “* books of travel are akin to his- 
tory.”” Mr. Thwing strongly urges the reading of good books 
of fiction. Al) such books as present truthful pictures of 
home-life in our own time and lands are healthful reading for 
either young or old; and he cites the works of Bjérnson, Miss 

Bremer, Mrs. Charles, Jane Austen, George Macdonald, Mrs. 

Craik, O W. Holmes, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and the novels 

of Sir Walter Scott, etc., as among the bestof thisclass. Poe- 

try ’’ heightens the love forthe grand, the sublime, the beauci- 
ful, and strengthens the noblest emotions.’’ His chapter on 

‘* Books for Children’? contains very valuable suggestions to 

teachers and parents, whose duty it is to guide children in a 

choice of books, and says: ‘‘ Do not let their objects of mental 

discipline, instruction, or formation of literary taste, oppose 

too strongly the child’s object in reading, — amusement.’’ A 

library is as essential to a house as are tables, chairs, and beds. 

Books are, in a sense, the “‘ fixtures’”’ of a home; they should 

be the best books; the Bible, a dictionary, and an atlas are in- 

dispensable. Books of reference follow in importance, then 
history, standard books of literature, etc. If you can only 
have a small jibrary, it is a good rule not to buy new books 

Time alone reveals the ‘‘ books which are books.’’ The free 

public library supplies much of the reading now needed by the 

people, but these ** will never wipe out the duty and the pleas- 
ure of owning books one’s self.’””, Mr, Thwing’s book will do 
great good, and we heartily commend it to our readers. 


The Bread-Winners: A Social Study. New York: Harper 

& Brothers; price, $1.00. 

So much attention has been called to this novel in its course 
through the Century, that its chief points are pretty generally 
known, and also its many merits. The scene is laid in Cleve- 
land, the characters being all purely American, the majority 
taken from a lower strata of society not often sketched The 
** Bread-winners”’ is the name of a communistic society, which 
is the instigator of a strike and riot. Many guesses have been 
made at the author’s name, but the secret is still preserved. 


Comparative Zoélogy; Structural and Systematic. For 
use in schools and coileges. By James Orton, A.M., Ph.D., 
late professor of Natural History in Vassar College, author 
of ‘‘ The Andes and the Amazon, etc. 

This carefully prepared and well-illustrated work is designed 
as a manual of instruction on the established facts and prin- 
ciples of zodlogy. It treats of the whole animal kingdom as a 
unit, Ali debatable questions in regard to facts and principles 
are omitted, and the most recent phase of the science is presented 
clearly for the student| Professor Birge, of the University 
of Wisconsin, in revising the work of Prof. Orton, has inserted 
only such changes as the author would have probably made 
if he had lived to revise his book. The arrangement of the 
topics are well suited to aid in the study of nature from ob- 
servation, and help in giving oral instruction by a competent 
teacher. Part IL., which treats of Systematic Zodlogy, gives 
the classification of animals, the arrangement of representa- 
tive forms, the distribution of animals; to which is added val- 
uable notes, a list of books adapted for a naturalist’s library, 
and a good index. 


Elementary Arithmetic; Oral and Written. By Joseph 
Ficklin, Pb.D., author of a Mathematica! Series. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Co, 

This is the first book of an excellent course, by the same 
author, published by Barnes & Co. Mental arithmetic has 
gone strongly into disuse in our elementary schools of late. 
We think it a grave mistake, and that pupils lose an invalu- 
able as well as practical knowledge by this neglect. We think 
the time approaches when Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, or its 
equivalent, will be made a prominent text-book in the element- 
ary schools. Mr. Ficklin’s book has in it just those primary 
lessons which we think essential to good work in number- 
teaching. It contains complete tables, numerous oral, induct- 
ive, slate, and dictation exercises suitable for primary and in- 
termediate schools. 


Classic M . A Translation (with the author’s sanc- 
tion) of Prof. OC. Witt’s Griechische Gdtter und Helden- 
geschichten. By Frances Younghusband. With a preface 
by Arthur Sidgwick, A.M., supplemented with a @lossary of 
Etymologies and Related Mythe. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Price, $1.25. 

This book contains a collection of legends about Greek 
gods and heroes which has been very popular in Ger- 
many. The stories are beautiful, and great skill has been 
shown in the selection and in the simplicity of the style of the 
transiator. Young students will greatly exjoy these Greek 
stories simply told, and such reading will aid in the cultiva- 
fion of the imaginative faculties. The Glossary is a valuable 
teature of the book, and discloses the foundation upon which 


the classic myths rest. The Index is also very complete, and 
furnishes sketches of the heroes and heroines of e myths. 


The book is beautifully printed on heavy tinted paper and 
substantially bound. 


The Modern Sphinx, and Some of Her Riddles. By M. 

J. Savage. } aroma Geo. H. Ellis. Price, $1 25. 

This book consists of ten chapters of ordinary Sunday- 
morning sermons preached by the or divine of Boston, 
phonographically reported by Isabel C. Barrows, The book 
takes its name from the first of these topics. The other sub- 
jects are; “The Chief End of Man;” “What is Business 
For?” *“* What are Brains For?’’ ** What is Education For ?” 
‘The Newspaper, its Good and ite Evil;” “A True Repub- 
lic;”? ** Progress and Poverty;’”’ Religious Transition; ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Reign of the Dead.” Mr. Savage modestly says in 
his preface: ‘*One more book, then, added to my og 
lengthened list, only means that I am trying to preach what 
believe to be God’s gospel of help and hope for men, to as 
large an audience as both voice and type can teach. 


— From Powder Monkey to Admiral, by W. H. G. 
Kingston, with an introduction by Dr. Macaulay, editor of 
“The Leisure Hour,”’ founder and firet editor of the Roys’ 
Own Paper, with eight full-page illustrations; price, $1.50. 
New York: A. ©. Armstrong & Son. This book contains a 
story of naval adventure, by an author famed as a narrator of 
sea-fights. The main portion of the narrative belongs to the 
early years of life, in which boys feel an interest and sympa- 
thy. He presents the importance of good character and good 
conduct, pluck and patience, steadiness and application, asthe 
means of success in any calling. The story is English in style, 
and is full of stirring scenes, which will awaken in boys spe- 
cial admiration. The illustrations are calculated to add to 
the interest which the story inspires, and show scenes of cour- 
age, daring, and skill in the sailor’s life. 

— What to do First in Accidents and Emergencies, 
by Charies W. Dalles, M.D.; price, 75 cents. Philadelphia: 
P. Blakiston & Son. For sale by Charles D. Hill, Boston. 
This is a second, revised, and enlarged edition, with new illus- 
trations of the manual, explaining the treatment of surgical 
and other injuries in the absence of the physician. The sim- 
ple and practical suggestions of this little book should be known 
to everyone. Accidents are constantly occurring, and a knowl- 
edge of what should be done in an emergency is very valusble. 
Such a hand-book should be in every home, placed where it 
can always be found readily. It will not only prevent the call- 
ing of a physician, but will enable ordinary persons to use the 
time between the accident and the getting of a physician, in 
cases where one is necessary. 

— Alcoholic Inebriety from a Medical Standpoint, 
with Cases from Clinical Records, by Joseph Parish, M.D.; 
price, $1.25. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Son & Co. The au- 
thor presents the subject of American inebriety from the scien- 
tific standpoint, and states principles and facts of great perti- 
nency bearing upon this grave question. He discusses the 
question, ‘‘ Who are Inebriates ?’’—‘‘The Vice Aspect and 
the Crime View;”’ treats inebriety as a disease; shows how 
it is related to insanity; suggests how to deal with the inebri- 
ate; and says, ‘‘ The most successful treatment is that which 
combines with wholesome restraint psychological and bygienic 
methods, such as are successfully employed in hospitals for 
inebriates.’”” The book is one worthy of careful study by the 
medical profession. 

— Traps for the Young, by Anthony Comstock, author of 
‘* Frauds Ex ,’ with introduction by J M. Buckley, D.D. 
New York; Fank & Wagnalis. To all persons who are inter- 
ested in the moral well-being of the youth of our land, this 
book will be cordially welcomed. ‘‘Traps”’’ are set all alovg 
the pathway tocatch the young, and they need warning, re- 
straints, guidance,and sympathy to save them from the contam- 
inating influences that surround them. This book opens to the 
view of teachers and poses the dangers to which the young 
are constantly exposed. Mr. Comstock has had an experience, 
as secretary and chief special agent of the New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, which has fitted him to point out 
the dangers, and suggest the best means of averting them. 
He presents facts with fearlessness. He classifies the ‘‘traps’”’ 
for the young as *‘ household newspapers,’’ ‘** half-dime novels 
and story papers,’ ‘‘advertisements,’’ gambling,’’ ‘‘ death- 
traps by mail,’’ ‘‘ quack,” ‘free love,’’ ‘‘ artistic and clas- 
sical,’’ infidel and liberal. The curse of humanity is perni- 
cious literature, and the duty of teachers and parents to save 
the young from its influence is urgent. The remedy consists 
in displacing the evil with the good. To this end this book 
has an important mission. Its facts are striking, and its 
warnings should be heeded, 

— C. W. Larison, M.D., Ringos, N. J., has written and pub- 
lished A Biography of Silvia Dubois, now 116 Years 
Old. This old siave whipped her mistress and gained her 
freedom. Mr. Larison gives the reader an account of the life 
of this profane old negrses, in her own words largely, but 
printed in the orthography of the Reform Spelling Association. 
It has asa frontispiece a portrait of the old lady, who was 
born March 5, 1768. The chief interest in this outline of biog- 
raphy centers in the unusual age of the subject of it. 


— Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, have just published 
Suggestions to China Painters, by Miss M. Louise Mc- 
Laughlin, author of ** China Painting,’’ and Pottery Deco- 
ration”’; illustrated; square 12mo, fancy boards, $1.00. It is 
a practical manual of China Painting, supplementary to the 
well-known elementary work on the same subject by the same 
author. It treats of matiers of interest to amateurs, and has 
chapters on Technique, Lessons to be Derived from Japanese 
Art, Preparing Gold and Silver for Decoration on Porcelain, 
Use of Metallic Paints, Pallettes for Flower Painting, Letter- 
ing, Painting Heads, Use of Relief Colors, Firing, etc. The 
book has been prepared with the greatest care, and there is no 
statement made in ite pages that is not based upon the actual 
experience and experiment of the author in ceramic art. It is 
illustrated with designs for placques, vases, etc., drawn by the. 
author, and reproduced by the photo-engraving process, ac- 
companied by full instructions as to colors to be used, method 
of treatment, etc., for each design. Miss McLaughlin is rec- 
ognized as an authority upon the art of which she treats, and 
this manual will be heartjly welcomed by students of art in 
this department. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Silvia Dubois (now 116 years old); a Bi hy of the Slave who 
Whipped her Mistress and ed her Freedom; by b. W. Larison, 7 
ag? 
eu e und; Caroline C. hton; $1.25.... zarene; 
$1.00. Hoston: Lee & Bhepard, 
b essay on the Philosophy of Self.consciousness; P. F. Fitzgerald; 
Civeinnati: R. Clark & Co. 
McClurg & Co. For sale by D. Lothrop & Uo., Boston. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


unications intended for this Gopesguent should be directed to 


prov. E, T. QuImBY, Hanover, N. 


By some oversight, or lack of oversight of the right kind, the 
rules for square and cube root, published in this column Jan. 
10, were not credited as they should have beer to Z. Richards, 
of Washington, D. C. We beg pardon for our wrong kind 
of oversight, and trust that Mr. Richards will try us again on 


something equally good. Ep. 
SOLUTIONS. 
PROBLEM 239, 6m 


Im 
u+y+z=38a— 8m 
e+y+z=—3a— om 
to find u, 2, y, and z. 
Adding the four equations, we find, 
8u + Sa + 8y + 32 = 12a — 30m, 
Dividing, +2 = 4a — 10m, or s = 4a — 10m, 
4m ‘ 
s—(u+2+2)=—y =a— 3m 
’ e+y+2=4a— 10m 
7 == 3a— 6m 
z= a— 4m 
z= 4a — 10m 
Tm 
y= a— 3m 
u+tety+2=—4a— 10m 
u +y+z=84— 8m 
z= a— 2m 
z=4a— 10m 
9m 
u=a— m 


t=a—2m\ 4 Mary DAVENPORT, 
y=a—38m =e 230 Rodney Street, 
2=a— Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PROBLEMS 


ProsLeM 145.—a. I bought a horse and sold him, gaining a 
certain rate per cent. Had I bought him for 15 per cent. less, 
and sold him for the same as before, I would have gained 30 
per cent. more. What per cent. did I gain in first sale ? Give 
arithmetical and algebraic solutions. 

b. If I buy goods at 8 per cent. less than usual cost, my gain 
per cent. will be 10 per cent. more than usual, What is my 
usual gain per cent. ? Arithmetical solution, 

b. If stock bought at 6 per cent. above par pays 8 per cent. on 
the investment, what per cent, will it pay if bought at 10 per 
cent. discount ? Tuos. S. STEIN. 


DRIFT. 


— A good story is told of a famous schoolmaster in the Old 
Dominion, ‘‘ before the wah,” who used to work with his boys 
like a Trojan, till even old Virginia pluck gave out. Then he 
would assign a prodigious lesson to the crowd; say ‘ Boys, ’'m 
tired. When I get rested, Pll call you ;’’ and disappear, some- 
times for days. Butin an hour which no man knew, the old 
fellow would turn up, ring the bell, even at midnight, and 
summon the quaking throng to a judgment-day recitation, in 
which a very realistic hell yawned right under the feet of every 
lazy boy. Possibly this method, copied direct from the divine 
economy, might be brought out as one of the most successful 
new “‘ devices” to break up the stagnation of mind and awful 
monotony of cram that is a not infrequent accompaniment of 
the most finished graded schools, 

— The report of the State Superintendent of Instruction of 

Pennsylvania, for 1883, is short enough to be copied in every 
county journal of that Commonwealth, and as full of sound 
sense for the people. It meets the reckless charge of youthful 
inefficiency preferred against the schools, and asks, What has 
made the industrial life of the Pennsylvaniaof to-day ? Where 
are your proofs, in this mighty object-lesson of intelligent 
labor and successful enterprise, of the wide-spread demoraliz- 
ation of industrial habits of which we are informed ? Again, 
the superintendent treats of moral instruction, and points out 
one of the most potent causes of its neglect. This is the fre- 
quency of change in the teacher, especially through the open 
country, thereby losing the effect of thorough acquaintance 
and confidence on which moral influence so much depends. 
Children are morally the most conservative of beings. They 
give their hearts very slowly, and obey only those they have 
learned to trust and love, The teacher, however brilliant or 
lofty, who flashes like a comet for a term or a year before her 
ittle ones, can never be sure that such confidence is estab- 
lished, in any considerable number of her pupils. We com- 
mend this excellent report to the people of Pennsylvania. It 
would make an admirable school tract for circulation through 
the whole country, 

— One of the most dangerous delusions of our people is the 
notion that, because we live in an age of rapid material devel- 
opment, our children can be educated and trained by methods 
Which, in every previous age, have only been applied to grown 
People. Hence the notion that young children can be made 
incipient scientists, artisans, moralists, statesmen, and philol- 
ogists. Hence a fearful crop of juvenile dudes and flirts; pre- 
tentious little prigs in society; youthfal spendthrifts and blase 
little women of fifteen; half-grown boys and girls who dispose 
of Bible, charch, the great Teacher, and the twelve apostles as 
an “old fogy arrangement;” with illustrations, multiplying daily, 
of the awful truth that, however hurried we may be in getting 


through our new Republic “on time,” the Great Father of all 
the children is in no hurry, and proposes to take his own time 
to grow & man or woman, and will punish with relentless 
justice every foolish teacher, parson, or parent who “rushes 
upon the bosses of the Almighty’s buckler ” in defiance of this 
law. Just now the pressure is on the industrial end of this 
craze, and all over the land rises the popular clamor for the 
child who shall graduate from school, at fourteen, prepared to 
shoulder the burdens of self-support and come to time when- 
ever the industrial expert blows his horn. But still God’s 
awful law declares that a child is a child, and the boy or girl 


so thrust into the fierce fire of our insane American life will 
be “‘ rolled together like a scroll,” in the years when the coun- 
try will call for solid manhood and womanhood, with only a 
response from an expensive monument or a wail from an in- 
valid’s chamber in reply. 


WHY INDIANA IS A BANNER STATE IN 
EDUCATION. 


[The condition of the Indiana common schools, and their 
progress for the last decade, are a marvel to all who are not 
familiar with their work. The evils from which the schools 
suffered ten years ago were misapplication of school-funds, 
poor, cheap school-buildings, small opportunities for a normal- 
schoo! training for teachers, personal favoritism in the selection 
of teachers, no school grading or courses of study, and a lack 
of system everywhere. Now all this is changed, and, to show 
by what methods the remarkable transformation has been 
wrought, we quote from an article by H. M. Skinner, Esq., on 
educational progress in Indiana.—Tax Eprror. 


County Superintendency the First Step.—The first consider- 
able step ih the way of improvement was the establishment of 
the county superintendency. I well remember with what in- 
terest the subject was hailed when, at our county institute in 
1872 I introduced, as chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, a memoria! to the Legislature petitioning for the exten- 
sion of the powers and duties of the school examiner to those 
of a superintendent of the public schools of the county. The 
county superintendent came the next year; but for a long time 
the office was, in many counties; treated almost with contempt, 
and sometimes was filled by grossly ignorant and immoral 
men. Now, in the most progressive counties, it is deemed 
one of the highest of all the offices, and the officer is selected 
with as much care and judgment as would be exercised in the 
choice of a circuit judge. 

The successful superintendent organizes the schools of the 
county, — scattered as they always are, —as symmetrically as 
the city superintendent organizes his; exercising over them a 
corresponding oversight and control, assuming responsibility, 
and exerting his authority to bring them up to the standard in 
discipline, instruction, and system. He has proven, in fact, 
the main pillar in the edifice, and has wrought a revolution 
beyond the anticipations of most of his advocates. 


The County Institute.—The county institute has, from the 
first, been the means of much improvement; but it is only 
of late years it has been reduced to a system. Now, a volume 
of ‘outlines’ of county institute work is issued annually from 
the Department of Public Instruction, directing, aiding, and 
unifying the work throughout the State, The book of outlines 
issued by Supt. Holcombe for the present year has met with 
exceptional favor. Notonly was it used in most of the county 
institutes and closely followed, but it has been incorporated in 
full in many of the county manuals, and adopted for the town- 
ship institutes of the coming year. The State supply being 
exhausted, a publishing house has issued an edition as a pri- 
vate enterprise. The reason for this is that the manual has 
been recognized as thoroughly practical and progressive, — an 
exponent of the spirit of the day. 

Grading of County Schools. — The grading of the county 
schools has been successfully accomplished in many counties, 
and as a system its triumph is beyond question. The pupils 
are classified and seated in the school-room according to ciassi- 
fication. They have a definite and established course of study. 
They pursue it regularly to the end, as do the pupils of city 
schools ; and, like those pupils, they graduate with school 
honors when the course is satisfactorily completed. It is a 
matter of wonder that our common schools were not graded 
years ago, and that any one should ever have questioned the 
success of the plan, — much more, that any one should have 
opposed it. 

We have been behind Illinois in this matter, yet not so far 
behind as is supposed. Ten years ago, while teaching in one 
of the suburbs of Chicago under the superintendency of Prof. 
Albert G. Lane of that city, I was one of the first to apply the 
then new system of grading to the work, and to test it in prac- 
tice. That admirable system of Lane’s has gone over many of 
the States, and proven its value in untold thousands of schools. 

School Architecture, etc. —Commensurate with the improve- 
ment in system has been the improvement in school architect- 
ure and equipment. Tasteful and practical designs are in 
great demand. Beauty and comfort render the new schools 
far more attractive than the old, and attention is given to 
small things which are really important. In many counties 
the poorest school-building is supplied, not with old and scanty 
blackboards and maps, a broom and a bucket, but with sprink- 
lers, dust-pans, wash-basins, towels. dusting-brushes, clock, 
apparatus, cabinet, basket-shelves, large slate-board, good rub- 
bers, a Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, a thermometer, a 
globe, full set of maps and charts, and numerous other arti- 
cles. All schools fare alike, the list of supplies being agreed 


upon by the county board. 

School Morals.—Thbe school manuals contain an epitome of 
the school law, rules and regulations of the superintendent 
and board, the course of study, the list of text-books, pro- 
grams, calendars,—everything, in fact, necessary to acquaint 
officers, teachers, pupils, and parents each with his duties and 
privileges, all of which are distinctly and clearly stated. 

School Revenues and Oficers.—It is not so easy now as for- 
merly to steal or misappiy the school revenues. Indeed, we 
seem to have come back to the old days when Supt. Samuel 
L. Rugg compelled men to be honest. For some years past 
John W. Holcomb, as assistant superintendent and later as 
superintendent, has been subjecting the financial returns to a 
scrutiny which is defyingfraud. Ido not mean to insinuate that 
the trustees of a dozen years ago and later, were generally dis- 


honest, though vast sums were unquestionably lost to the 


cause of education. But incompetency, or something worse, 
has been common in all parts of Indiana. In general, the 
trustees of to-day seems to be.a different race of officers. 
Neighborhood elections are no longer authorized by law, and 
no sensible person regrets the change. Trustees who have 
had the backbone to reject incompetent teachers unanimously 
chosen at school meetings. have subsequently received flatter- 
ing indorsement from the same patrons whose choice they dis- 
regarded. Now and then a fish-worm trustee consents to shift 
all responsibility and try the old plan, and thereby puts back 
the cause of education; but such men are few. ost of the 
men of to-day are actively interested in the work, and person- 
ally superintend the township institutes, at the same time en- 
deavoring to direct and correct the public sentiment of their 
townships with reference to school matters. 


Teachers and Teaching in Normal Schools.—And what of 
the teachers,—where are they to-day? The standard of acquire- 
ments and preparation is far different now from that of a de- 
cade since. Encouragement is offered to faithful and con- 
sclentious workers, while those who are unmindful of the 
rogress around them are retired annually by hundreds, Nor 
s the teacher required to make bricks without straw,—to pre- 
pare himself for the work without the means of preparation 
supplied. The State Normal School, at Terre Haute, opened 
its doorsin ’71. Before that we might obtain normal training 
at Asbury, from Ridpath, the historian, a man filled with the 
spirit of teaching and with ideas of practicality and good sense. 
But normal instruction in a college is always a secondary 
matter. The State Normal was followed by other normals in 
various parts of the State. We have now successful institu- 
tions for the education of teachers at Danville, Mitchell, La- 
doga, and (I name last and most fondly, with a partiality which 
no Valparaiso boy ever need attempt to conceal) at Valparaiso, 
the Northern Indiana Normal School, commenced in 1873. 
This remarkable institution, which the genius of: Prof. H. B. 
Brown, assisted by Profs. Holcombe and Yohn, Miss Baldwin 
and others, has built up to colossal proportions, prepares teach- 
ers for every county in Indiana, for every State and Territory 
of the — and for the Provinces of the Northern Do- 
minion. No other State in the Union is so favored as Indiana 
in the means of acquiring a teacher’s preparation for work. 
Educational Literature.—Our State is, moreover, peculiarly 
rich in educational literature. Such men as Bell and Rans- 
burg, Prof. Alcott, Eli Brown, J. E. Sherrill, Prof. Lugenfeel, 
D. A. Goble, and W. A. Bell have exhibited an enterprise 
worthy of emulation in other States in the publication of edu- 
cational periodicals. By a faithful study of the demands of 
the times, by keeping posted in current educational matters, 
old teachers who have not been educated at normal schools 
have been able to keep abreast of the tide, and have held their 
old positions, adding to the fruits of experience the harvest of 
teachings of the times, 

It is not necessary that I should speak of the splendid posi- 
tion secured by Indiana in the estimation of the world through 
her exhibits at the world’s great fairs; at the Centennial and 
Paris expositions. These were mere externals, though just 
and merited in every respect. Our real cause for self-congrat- 
ulation is our own consciousness of our improvement. [am 
not a pessimist with reference to the past, nor am I an optim- 
ist with regard to the present andfuture. The situation twelve 
years ago was all that I have stated. All who are conversant 
with the facts are aware that I have not overrated the advance- 
ment that has been made. Our progress in the future will be 
even greater. The system is organized. Each year all the ele- 
ments unite in the solution of questions most pertinent to the 
time. Indiana is secure in the educational station she has 
won among the states of the world. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications seioting to this department should be marked 
‘‘ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CONUNDRUM. 
(An Object lesson.) 
w I 
Before adding “‘ ell” to the first and “‘s’’ to the second of 
the above letters, what proverb is expressed ? BABKIS. 


CHARADE, 


My first is fuli of meanings, 
Ana after many screenings, 
Here’s a few important gleanings 
I have found: 
’Tis a wheel within a frame, 
’Tis a building, too, I claim,— 
To obstruct it is a name, 
I'll be bound, 


My second you re possessing, 

This I know,—I am not guessing, 

And ’tis sometimes quite distressing 

have reckoned. 

Lakes and rivers, streets and alleys, 

Processions at our public rallies, 

And even mountains, hills, and valleys 
Have my second. 


My whole is not a brilliant fellow, 

But one a little over-mellow, 

Who may distinguish blue from yellow, 
Or gin from tea. 

Now, if you’re not a whole, I’m sure, 

_The answer you can’t help secure, 

(The thought I scarcely can endure. ) 
Yours, F. G. B. 


U. 8 TOWNS ENIGMATICALLY NAMED. 


1. A stone, and a division of land. 
2. A season, and a piece of ground. 
8. Angry, a person, and a child. 

4, Cleansing, and a weight. 

5. Small and a large stone. 

6. A metal, and a weight. 


7. Readiness to provide. Eva H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 3. 
Exiema.—Grant I may never prove so fond 
To trust man on his oath or bond. 


Rippie.—Learning. 
ABSENT ConsONANTS.—Hannah had a catamaran as flat as 


a slab, at Alaska, that ran as fast as that small cataract at 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO.—MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL: EXAMI- 
NATION FOR ADMISSION. 


The examination was held on Thursday, Jan. 3, in the Far- 
well Hall literary rooms. Out of forty-two applicants, thirty- 
eight were successful. Another examination will be held Feb. 
1 at the new building, which affords accommodation for three 
hundred and twenty. The people of Chicago are justly proud 
of the new enterprise, and anticipate grand results. The fol- 
lowing are the subjects upon which pupils were examined. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Time, three-fourths of an hour. 

1. Name the five most populous cities of the United States 
in order of population. On what water is St. Petersburg ? 
Dablin ? Rome? Calcutta? Cairo? 

2. Locate the principal coal-fields and iron regions of the 
United States. What minerals occur in Illinois ? 

3. Draw map of Illinois, showing by what States and by 
what waters bounded. Locate the capital and largest city in 
Illinois. 

4. Name the outlet of Lake Erie; of Lake Champlain; of 
Great Salt Lake; of the Black Sea; of Lake Victoria Nyanza. 

5. Compare the latitude and climate of Spain and Liliinois. 

6. How does the island of Great Britain compare in area 
with the United States, or with any one of the United States 
you may mention ? 

7. How do the Alps compare in height with the Rocky 
Mountains? Name the highest peaks in Europe; in North 
America; in South America; in the world. 

8. How does climate vary with altitude above the sea-level ? 
Illustrate by example. 

9. What is the cause of day and night ? of change of season ? 
What is latitude ? longitude ? 

10. When it is 11 o’clock a.m. by “‘Central Time” in 
Chicago, what is the hour in London? Is ‘‘ Central Time” 
in Chicago the true time? Why? 

Or, in place of the last question, 

10. What are the termini of the Illinois and Michigan Canal ? 
What waters are connected by the Suez Canal? Of what 
water-route does the Suez Canal take the place ? 

LANGUAGE. 
Time, three fourths of an hoar. 


1. Correct in every particular, and give reasons for each cor- | 4 


rection,—- 

(a) The man which was sick has went to work. 

(b) Every person should attend to their own affairs. 

(c) Such expressions sound harshly. 

(d) Between you and I this is an easy examination. 

(e) The cause of the tides was not wholly unknown to the 
ancients. 

2. ** Pleasantly rose next morning the sua on the village of 
Grand Pre.’ How is the idea of the rising sun modified ? 

3. ‘** Flashed all their sabres bare, 

Fiashed as they turned in air, 
Sab’ring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered.’’ 

Change to good prose. 

4. State the meaning of each prefix and suffix in the follow- 
ing words: Emigrate; immigrate; illegally; admissible ; thought- 
lessness; affixing. 

5. (a) Why is the fiual! e of service retained in serviceable ? 

(b) Write the present participle of befit; of benefits. What 
difference in spelling? Why ? 

(c) Define ancient; venerable; obsolete. 

5. Write an essay on Chicago, mentioning its rapid growth; 
its land and water communications; its commerce and manu- 
facture; its public buildings; its institutions of learning and 
of charity; and other items which may occur to you. 

ABITHMETIC, 

Transcribe work sufficient to show processes. No credit 
given for results alone, 

1. Change to decimals, and find sum of 4, %, 14, #5, #}- 

2. Divide the product of 284, 13%, by the difference of 8;’y 
aud 4f- 

8. Divide 00875 by 123. 

4. Reduce .895 of a mile to integers. 

5. If a locomotive moves § of a mile in 44 of an hour, what 
is its speed per hour ? 

6. A man invests }¢ of his money in land, .125 of it in stocks, 
$12,000 in a vessel, and had $55,500 remaining. How much 
did he invest in land ? 

7 Bought a square mile of land at $75 an acre. I reserved 
100 acres of it for streets and alleys, and divided the remainder 
into lots, each 60 feet front by 200 feet deep; all of which 1 
sold for $15 per foot. The expense of surveying, etc, was 
$2,000. What did I gain ? 

8. How many balls, each 34 of an inch in diameter, are equal 
in weight to a bali of the same material 1 foot in diameter ? 

9. Find cost of material for making box, inside measurement 
4x2x3 feet of inch lumber, worth $30 per M., o's of the lumber 
purchased being wasted. Include in the cost 9 dozen screws, 
at $1.80 per gross, 

10. What is the height of a rectangular cistern capable of 
containing 600 gallons, the bottom of which is 7x11 feet, in. 
side measurement ? M W. 


P. 8.—The Kieth Schoo! opened Monday; Mr. Barnes of the 
Pickard School was elected principal. It is a . 
building iu every princip model school 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. Gauut, So, Pueblo, Colorado, 


CoLoRabDo.—Denver is the chief city of the State, and her 
school system is quite mature. East Denver echools are under 
the guidance of Hon. Aaron Gove, who has been at the helm 
for a dozen years. Six thousand youth are instructed by 100 teachers. 
The bigh school contains 230 stadents.— West Denver has as Supt., Dr. 
F.H. Wegener, who hereafter will give the most of his time to supervis- 
ing bis corps of 25 teachers. He will teach zoJlogy and chemistry in the 
high echool. The Franklin bailding bas just been completed at a cost of 

75,000. It is a12 room building, and is said to be the finest school-build- 
ng in the State._—-E. W. Thomas is the wide-awake and competent prin- 
cipal of the Normal Dept. of the State Univ. He is now planning the 
establishment of a model school ——It is said the Catholics will establish 
a great university in Denver.——City Supt. W. C. Thomas, of Leadville, 
has been elected Co. Supt. of the county of which Leadville is county seat, 
He will do good service in both itions.——Prin. Casey’s schools at 
Boulder gave a grand holiday entertainment. The net proceeds, reaching 
$100, will be invested in furnishes Colorado the 
largest quota of teachers supplied by any State.——State Supt. J.C. Shat- 
tack reports some interesting items: The State has 52,000 school youths, 
6-21 years of age; 34,000 are enrolled in the public schools; average dally 
attendance, 19,000; number of teachers, 905. For the year closing Sept. 1, 
1883, the sum of $8,445.64 was expended for schools, of which $2,668.86 was 
for sites, buildings, and furniture. For the same period $30,000 was the 
interest on the State fund apportioned. 


CALIFORNIA —The State Board invite teachers in the public 
schools of the State to take an interest in the cultivation and 
manufacture of silk, by acquiring and disseminating informa- 
tion concerning it. They suggest the planting of a few mul- 
berry trees upon the school-grounds. Any teacher making 
application will have forwarded to him half-a-dozen young 
trees of the kind suitable for the silk-worm. In due time a 
proper supply of the eggs will be sent to those who have planted 
and cultivated the trees at the school-houses. Correspondence 
should be opened by those teachers (and it is hoped there will 
be many) who will take interest in this subject, with C A. 
Buckbee, president of the Board, at 804 Turk street, and Mrs, 
E. P. Keeney, secretary, at 40 California street, San Francisco, 


State Editor, ALBION N. FELLOWS, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Iowa —The schools of Cedar Repids are in a prosperous 
condition. This is a rapidly-growing city, and pew teachers 
are added to the force every year, the present number being 
47. The Supt., Prof. W. M. 7riesner, formerly of Portsmouth, 
O., succeeded Mr. Akers on his election to the State superin- 
tendency, and is now in his third year of successful work. 

State Supt. Akers has de'egated the preparation of the lists of questions 
for the examination of teachers to various county supts. as per the follow- 
ing: pecans: R. H Frost, Cass Co.; Reading, J. P. Hendricks, Tama 
Co.; Penmanship, G. W. Fitch, Fayette Co.; Arithmetic, N. W. Boges, 
Dubuque Co ; Geography: H. G. Faller, Harden Co.; Grammar, W. E. 
Parker, Buchanan Co.; History, Miss 8. Blackburn, Benton Co.; Pbysiol- 
ogy, W. A. Mclotyre, Wapello Co.; Language, A.J. Miller, Howison Co.; 
Theory and Practice, J. Werrli, Plymouth Co 

Prest. 8. A. Knapp, of the State Agricultural Coll., greatly elated some 
of the best educated and most scholarly educators in the State by his quiet 
remark that he believed that the requirements for admission to the Agri- 
cultural Coll. should be as high as for other colleg*s. Many of those who 
appreciate thoroughness and despise the short cuts to “graduation” as 
aackery, will rejoice at the Victory for higher education and good schol- 
arship which Prest. Knapp contends strongly for.——The Dept. of Domes- 
tic Economy, over which Mrs, Welsh presided, is to be in charge of Mrs. 
Ewing of Chicago.—A son of Prest. Seelye of Amherst is making a 
fine record in Iowa College at Grinnell. Together with fine attainments 


' | and gentlemanly wortb, he has the energy and success of an older man. 


Tt is said that be is as s grnerally liked by the students as any professor.—— 
Mr. Frank M. Leonard, class 83, I. N. L, has been given a position in the 
Council Bluffs schools. Mr. Leonard is a fine scholar. is — 
exercise on ‘‘ Faust’ showed range of thought and facility and precision 
of expression. It is to be hoped that he wil! find openings such as to in- 
duce him to remain in the profession of his father, who is senior professor 
in the State Univ. 


INDIANA.—The meeting of the State Teachers’ Assoc., no- 
ticed in a late issue, was the most largely attended, and, from 
all appearances, the most interesting and the most profitable 
one ever held in the State. The thanks of Indiana teachers are due to 
Supt. Study, chairman of the Ex. Com., for the excellent program fur- 
oisbed, and Dr. [rwin for the able and impartial manner in which he pre. 
sided over its exercises. One of the gems of the meeting was the paper 
on * The Common Schools of a Quarter Century Hence,” by Supt. James 
Baldwin, of Rushville. Mr. Baldwin drew a vivid contrast between the 
“machine” school of to day, and the fature school in which the individ. 
uality of the child would be developed and not destroyed; between the 
tr exterior and gaudy architecture of to-day, and the plain but bean 
tiful house of the future, thoroughly equipped inside with needful helps 
to the teacher, and made sovising by pictures, flowers, and other adorn- 
ments of home; between the public now satisfied with parade, and the 
— that would then demand resuits. The speaker also touched in a 
amorous way many of the shams of to-day. Yet, with all the delicate 
satire, the easay was pervaded with a spirit of hearty love for the pupil, 
and a desire to see the pupil made the central thought of the school. The 
d'scussion which followed showed that the paper had struck home. Supt. 
Mather, of Warsaw, drew a happy picture of the teacher who was to real- 
ize this ideal school. He demanded a broad and liberal education rather 
than @ technical one, as the latter without the former made a one-ideal 
man, unable to gee | direct and develop the minds intrusted to his 
care. Supt. Tarbell, of Indianapolis, took exception to one feature of 
Supt. Baldwin's paper, as it intimated that the school of the future would 
have no out door play recess; this he advocated in a vigorous speech, which 
resulted in an animated discussion, the majority agree og with him, though 
Supts. Bloss, McRae, Matber,'Sanders, Kibbie, and others took the ground 
that while the play recesses would, no doubt, be retained in country and 
village schools, they would gradually disappear in cities and towns, 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLino1is —The tuition fees of the Chicago Manual Trainin 
School are: $60, $80, and $100, instead of $30, $40, and $50, r 
stated in a late issue of Tue JouRNAL ——The offi zers of the 
State Teachers’ Assoc. for '84are: Prest , M. Andrews; Sec.,8. 8. Kemble; 
Treas., P. R. Walker; Ex. Com., 0.8. Cook, Wm. Brady, 8. M. Inglis 
Vice-Prests., W. H. Ray, O. 8. Cook, Miss H. N. Winchell, B. Deine’ 
P. R. Walker, R. Brand, C. O. Scudder, W. Jenkins, A. Stevenson, En’ 
Boyer, L. L. Morrill, David Felmley, B.C. Allensworth, J. W. Hays, W 
Chamberlin, A. P. Manley, Wm. L. Tarbet, J P. Slade,'S. Burdick, 
Miss Nannie Anderson. Of the 265 members paying dues, 24 were from 
Chicago, 17 from Decatur, 11 from Normal, and smaller numbers from the 


other towns. In the Assoc. au h-b 
were written than ever before. ograph-book a larger number of names 


MARYLAND.—The Maryland Inst. is instructing in 
School 674 pupils. ——Prof. Carson began, last Monten 
Peabody Inst., in Baltimore, a course of 20 lectures on the 
** Poetry and Drama of the Restoration Period,” and on the 
subsequent drama to Sheridan, inclusive. 


State Editor, 0. WHITMAX, Red Wing, Minn. 
Minnesota —The graded schools of the Stat 

opened, gen- 

erally, Jan. 7, 1884, with a very large attendance.-—-Sapt oO. 
V. Tousley has again assumed control of the Minneapolis 
schools.—The attendance at the State Teachers’ Assoc,, at Minneapolis 
in December last, was large and enthusiastic. Minnesota has pledged 
an attendance of 300 teachers at the Nationa! Teachers’ Convention, to be 
heid at Madison, Wis., in July. Let other States do as well.’ Mis 
Clara Roberts, a graduate of the Mankato High School and former! a 
teacher in the public schools of that city, has elected principal of a 
graded school ia California—-The Freeborn Co. Teachers’ Assoc held 
an excellent meeting at Albert Lea, Jan5. The rogram was as follows: 
ng of educational selections, Miss EL. Walker; Grontest Common 
Divisor, Henry Thurston: Election of Officers; Methods of Written and 
Oral peeing, Suet. C. W. Levens; Necessity and Methods of Cultivating 
the Power of Expression, L. 8. MoUoy ; ry Box.——T he State Institute 


Que 
conductors, T. H Kirk, Winona, J. T. MoCleary, 


are preparing institute 


season ning March 1, 1884.——A certain county votes the county at- 
torney $1,210 a year, and the Co. Supt. of Schools, $650.—— Supt. .E. 
Engstrom, of Goodhue Co., is holding a series of teachers’ meetings at 
different places, and is using his effo' organize teachers prodecsional 
libraries with much success, 


State Editor, T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 


NEBRASKA.—Holidays are past, and the teachers’ associa- 
tions in about one-third of the counties of the State have held 


ir meetings, most of which had good programs, and their 
a have ke: the chairmanship of their various embryo repub- 
lics, On Thursday, Jan. 3, the newly chosen county supts. entered upon 
the daties of the next two years.——The State School Fund has been ap- 
rtioned. Douglas Co , with a school population (aged 5 to 21 years) of 
1,662 souls, gets $16,115.46, or about $1.40a head. Of this, Omaha, with 
8.921 children, gets $9,322 15, Of this amount, $11,456.74 is from the State 
Tax, while the remainder is from ay py and dog tax.——In Tux 
JOURNAL of Dec. 20 an error occurs: We are made to say that in the re- 
on of Fontenelle, Washington Co., schools are not held on Saturdays. 
The facts are that there és school om Saturday, but not on Monday, which 
custom has prevailed for about fifteen years, 


New York.—The pupils of J. F. Pack, of Rochester, pre- 
sented him, on Christmas, with a $100 greenback.——Prof. 
Wells of Union Coll., has gone to Bermuda on a two months’ 
vacation.——The Rochester Board of Ed., at its last meeting, passed a res- 
olution forbidding teachers goannas their pay when absent on account of 
sickness or other reason, and requ ring them to wo all absences to the 
supt. instead of hiring substitutes.—— Miss Jennie dams, the preceptress 
of Perry Acad., bas resigned on account of ill-health. Mies Abbie Sher. 
map, of Salem Acad., has resigned for the same reason.——Ray T. Spen- 
ser, for many years principal of Buffalo Central School, bas resigned, and 
Mr. Henry p. Gmerson has been appointed his successor ——Under Supt. 
Crocker, the Buffalo schools rank among the best in the State.——A recent 
examination of the district school at Preston Hollow shows that the 
teacher, Miss Annie Allison, has been ding good work.——School Comr. 
Geweye, of Montgomery Co., reports J. H. Hotaling’s school at Tribes 
Hill in a very prosperous condition.—Alfred Univ. has 223 students. 
— The principals of the ward schools in Rochester have an annual salary 
of $1,350; the principal of the High School bas $2,600. The principal of 
the Syracuse High School has $2,500; the principal of the Auburn High 
School has $2,000.——Mr. Frank Reynolds, formerly connected with 
Greenwich Union School, has now a fine position in Jersey City.——Mr. 
Charles Cunningham, of Warrensbargh, has given up teaching and begun 
the study of medicine.——One of the best schools in Northern New York 
is Franklin.Acad and Union Schoo! at Malone, which has been for several 

ears under the principalship of M. Eugene McClary. Mr. McClary began 
his successful career as a teacher in New England.——The New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School has been so successful thet on or about Feb. 1, 
1884, it will move to a new building, which will enabie it to give its matric- 
ulates hospital advantages. The new building is very large, being five 
stories high, and having a front of 95 feet. The new announcement gives 
a list of 140 physicians who were matriculates for the year ending Nov. 1, 
1883. 


State Editor, Pror, Prick THOMAS, New Berne, N. C. 
Norts Carouina.—Prof. D. Melver has resigned his 
place in the Durham Graded School, to take the place of 
Assist. Supt. of the Winston Graded School.——Mr. L. H. 
Rothrock has resigned as Supt. of Pub Instr. for Rowan Co., 
to accept a tutorship in the North Carolina Coll. at Mt. 
Pleasant. 


State Editor, C. Vavipson, New Lisbon, O. 
Ouxu10.—Hon. B. G. Northrop gave an address before the 
Cleveland Educational Bureau, on the evening of Jan. 5, on 
‘* Homes and How to Improve Them.”’ He held the earnest 
attention of the audience of nearly four thousand persons to the closing 
sentence. He urged the need or healthful homes, clean homes, and in 
telligent homes. Every -yord spoken in favor of tasteful grounds, refined 
interiors, and good reading is a help in the progress of civilization. Mr. 
North heartily commended Mr, Hayes’ Young People, St. Nicholas, 
and Wide Awake, with clear voice, enthusiasm, something to say, and the 
knowledge of how to say it. Mr. = > doing great good at the 
West. Un Saturday morning, at the invitation of Supt. Hinsdale, he 
spoke to 500 teachers on “‘ Memory and How to Train It”; and on the 
following evening, Sunday, at the Euclid Avenue Congregational Church, 
on “‘ The New Erain Japan.’”’ He hasalready aided in forming about two 
hundred associations for moralimprovement, He has been invited by the 
leeds educators of the State to remain in the State and work for several 
w 


Groraia.— White and Colored Schools in Macon, seven years 
ending June, 1883.—On an average, the enumeration enrolled 
of colored children is 26 per cent. better than that of the 
whites; but the average attendance of whites is 20 per cent. better than 
that of the colored, roliment shows that a greater proportion of col- 
ored take advantage of public schools than whites; that ir, as far as enrol!- 
ing is concerned. This is owing to the existence of private schools for 
whites, and none for colored. Since session 1877-8, the per cent. of aver 
age colored attendance is better than that of the whites. While a greater 
per cent. of colored people take advantage of the public schools in Macon, 
yet they have many disadvantages. From the nature of circumstances, 
we cannot grade their classes as well, or give them as close personal at- 
tention as we do the whites. In most towns of the State the Supt. gives 
the colored schools’no attention except to receive their monthly reports. 
It is ashame and waste of public money that they do not give colored 
schools more attention. 


Sessions. Enumeration Enrollment. Av, At. Percent. Number 
Colored Attend 


of 

Children. Enrollment. Months. 
1876-77 309 215 113 53 4 
1817-78 297 210 134 64 6 
1878-79 253 163 65 
1879-80 268 176 66 ® 
1880-81 320 284 185 65 ® 
1881-82 253 161 63 x 
1882-83 274 243 158 65 ™M% 


The foregbing are abstracts of my annual reports for colored schools in 
Macon City during seven years of my supervision, ending May, 1883. 
Three colored teachers were always employed By inspecting the enroll- 
ment and average attendance, it occurs to one that there were more pupils 
to the teacher than could be handled to the best advantage. A new teacher 
coming in the year 1878-9 punished about half-way round once a month. I 
suggested to her to resign or reform in this matter; she did reform in 
time J. T. Riveway, Supt. 

Macon City, » Jan, 5, 1884. 


State Editor, T. C. KaRns, Union City, Tenn. 
TENNESSEE.—H. F. Griscom, postmaster at Chattanooga, 


.| and editor of the Commercial, has been elected president of 


the School Board of that city. He succeeds J. W. Adams, who was pres- 
ident for eight po. Mr. Griscom isa young man of remarkable ability. 
——Rev. H. 8. Hamilton has been elected president of Hiwassee Coll. — 
Greene Co. has levied a school tax of 30 cents to the $100 worth of prop- 
erty. This is believed to be the highest school tax in the State In 1882- 
83 this county had 119 sehools, taught by 131 teachers. The average pay 
to teachers was a little more than $29 per month; 6,000 children were en- 
rolied, and the money expended was about $22,000. McMinn Co. levied 
a school tax of 20 cents to the $100.—Sapt. J. R. Shipe reports geet work 
in the schools of Knox Co. A course of study, with a eyotom of grading, 
is being introduced into the district schools. Teachers with normal train- 
ing are in demand. He thinks much good was derived from the Summer 
Normal held at the State Univ. last year. Knox Co, had on hand, at the 
end of the school-year, a balance of $17,172.44. 

Vin61Nn14.— The contributions to the Hampton Inst. for the 
ear closing Jane 30, 1883, were $36,946.59 for special purposes 
new buildings) ; $16,629.16 for endowment fund, and $63,- 
724.98 for current expenses. The session of the present year 
opened with 500 students, which is an increase over last year 
of 40 colored and 8 Indian pupils, the latter numbering 117 in 
all. The attendance is beyond the capacity of the institution, 
a new dormitory being especially needed. 

The State Senate has confirmed the following supts.: 
W. F. Jones, Brunswick; Isaac L. Joues, Elizabeth City; John 
D, Turner, New Kent; Samuel Martyne, Prince William ; 
Marshall Frantz, Roanoke; W. N. Blow, Sussex; C. F. Groome, 


Warwick; T. W. Ratcliffe, Buchanan; P. C. Grigsby, Lynch- 
burg; Wm, Jackson Walton, Louisa; %. T. Broyles, Page. 
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MAINE. 
State Editor, Taomas TAsu, Portland, Me. 
_— The fifth regular meeting of the Kennebec Teachers’ 
Assoc. will be held at Augusta, Jan. 25 and 26. 
— The students and graduates of the Rockiand Commercial 


Coll. held their first angual reunion the 18th inst.——City | 4 


hools commence with nearly the same corps of instructors. 
A new assistant is to be appointed for the high school in place 
of Miss Ella F. Eames, who is unable te resume her duties on 
account of sickness. 

— The Cornish High School, under the management of Mr. 
C. L. Jadkins as principal, with quite an increase of scholars, 
isin fine working order, and has attained a position among 
the very best schools of this grade. There will bs a public ex- 
hibition at the close of this term. 

— The Vassalboro free evening school for the benefit of those 
who cannot go to the day school, is well attended, from sixty to 
eighty being in attendance each evening. The teachers are 
yolunteers; all, with the exception of Mr. Jones, principal of 
the village schools, being connected with the woolen mills. 

— The graduation of the first class of 1884 of the Farming- 
ton Normal School occurs on the 24th inst. There will be 
teachers’ exercises forenoon and afternoon, with an address 
and presentation of diplomas in the evening. The graduating 
class numbers 9,—8 ladies and 1 gentleman. 

— The wiater term of Bowdoin Coll. opened with a full at- 
tendance on the part of the various classes. The number of 
students away teaching is less than in previous years; only 
two of the seniors are absent for that purpose. 

— Prof. Files, principal of the high school in Augusta, is 
very popular with his pupils, and the school is prosperiog unu- 
sually well this winter. 

— One year ago the State school committee decided to have 
vocal music taught in the Gardiner schools by a regular in- 
structor, and secured the services of Prof. M. E. Chase. The 
result has surprised the most sanguine expectations of the 

mmittee. 
ae The board of visitors from the Governor’s Council, to- 
gether with the lady visitor, Mrs. George 8. Hunt, made their 
regular visit to the Reform School, Thursday, and found 
everything in excellent condition, 

— The rural schools in the country towns of Maine are now 
holding their winter session, many of them under the instruc- 
tion of male teachers. Itis desired that all teachers should 
communicate to the State Editor everything of general inter- 
est occurring in their schools, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— Quite a bitter war is raging at Hayerhill. The village 
schoot districts sold their school-houses, and by vote united 
with Haverhill Acad. The schools, — private, intermediate, 
and high school,—have been under the management of a prin- 
cipal. Samuel B Page, a Grafton lawyer, is Supt., and now 
claims that Prof. Danobar, the principal. has charge only of 
the academy. The trustees sustain Prof. Dunbar. : 

— The State Normal School closed itsjfirst term under the 
new principal, Dr. C. C, Rounds, last week. It was a success- 
ful term, and no doubt many more will follow under Dr. 
Rounds’s administration, as he is one of the ablest normal 
masters in New Eagland. 

— McGaw Normal Inst., at Reed’s Ferry, under the skillfal 
management of Prof. E. Whipple, is prospering. The present 
winter term is the largest for twenty years or more. 

— Tilden Ladies Sem., at West Lebanon,—Dr. E Hubbard 
Barlow, principal,—has opened its winter session with good 
prospects. No ladies’ seminary in New Eogland is better 
equipped or is doing better work. 

— Dover has 1,052 pupils in her public schools. 


VERMONT. 

— The Univ. of Vermont has 271 students, 86 of whom are 
in the dept. of Art and Science. 

— The Randolph Normal School,—A. W, Edson, principal,— 
closed a very prosperous term on the 11th, raduating aciass of 25. 
Supt. Dartt and Prin. C. H. Danton, of Poultney, conducted 
the examinations, all of the candidates being successful. The 
competitive speaking the evening before was unusually good. 


with prospect of a large attendance 


— The normal schools at Johnson,—Prof. Edward Conant 
principal,—and at Castleton,—Prof. A. E. Leavenworth, princi- 
pal,—are also in a prosperous condition, and doing a good 


work for the State, 
White River Junction, now 


Vacation of four weeks, 
another term. 


— The new school-house at 
nearly completed, will cost $17,000 instead of $10,000, as at 

ret estimated. It will be an enduring monument to the fore- 
sight and enterprise of that thriving village. ‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Salem Normal School term closed Tuesday, 22d, 
with the usual public graduation exercises. The graduates 
are: Addie Alley, M. Ada Brown, Hattie P. Burbank, Lillian 
Butters, Freelove Clark, Jennie C. Davis, Hannah C. Ham, 
M. Louise Hawkes, Jeanne A. Kimberly, Helen L. Kaapp, 
Susie I. Merrill, Harriet E. Porter, Nellie B. Prime, Anne M. 
Ransom, Alice M. Buxton, Kate E. Shaw, Catherine C. Stokes, 
Cora A. Thornton, Hattie Tacker, Carrie L. Wilder. 

— For several years the winter terms of the Westfield Nor- 
mal School have closed with informal exercises, the graduat- 
ing class taking no part, accordingly at the closing of the term 
on Tuesday there were no set exercises, but Rev. F. Woods, of 
Springfield, delivered an address to the school on “ Work.” 
The graduating class was quite small, numbering but seven, 
their names and residences are: Helen L. Burroughs ap 
Annie E. Hollister of Westfield, Julia Dewey of Sheffield, 
Florence B. Humpage of Springfield, Anna S. Low of New- 
buryport, Mary E, Lawley of Williamsburg, Alice B. Miner of 
West Leyden. 

- The next meeting of the Hampden Co. School Commit- 
tee’s Assoc. will be held in Springfield on the 29th. One ques- 
tion to be discussed will be, ‘‘ How can the schools in the 
small towns be improved ?”’ 

— Somerville has unanimously reélected Mr. J. H. Davis as 
Supt. of its Schools. 


‘* MUSIC IN EDUCATION.”’ 


As announced in Tas JouRNAL last week, Mr. H. E. Holt, 
of this city, addressed a large number of teachers, educators, 
and others interested in the subject, at Chickering Hall, on 
Saturday morning, Jan. 19, on ‘‘ Music in Education; or, How 
Children may be Taught to Thinkin Mausic.”’ This is a subject 
upon which Mr. Holt is peculiarly well qualified to speak, since 
he has demonstrated that music has a place in education and 
a value of its own as a means of mental discipline not second 
certainly to other branches which have long been faithfully 
taught. This view places music upon an educational basis, 
and entitles Mr. Holt to the recognition and support of edu- 
cators everywhere as well as of music-teachers, many of whom 
are awakening to the fact that the successful teaching of music 
involves more than the old-time instruction of the * singing- 
master.’’ 

By way of introduction, Mr. Holt said “that music may be 
80 taught as to prove one of the most valuable means of mental 
discipline; and thus an important educational factor aside 
from its own intrinsic value, entitling it to the recognition of 
teachers and educators. 

This feature as such, has not been until recently admitted 
or even understood. Indeed so widespread has been the 
idea that a thorough knowledge of music could only be 
aspired to by those who possess the gift of musical genius; and 
so general has been the custom of relying upon the artificial 
aids afforded by various musical instruments that neither edu- 
cators nor musicians themselves have been prepared to realize 
the results which may be obtained when correct educational 

rinciples and methods are applied to the teaching of the sub- 
Feet. When music takes its place, as it is sure to do ere long, 
among the essentials of a sound education, and is taken up by 
the teaching profession and taught with the same intelligence 
which has long been given to other and certainly not more im- 
portant branches, we shall see such a proficiency in singing as 
was never before witnessed.” 

A very interesting and attractive feature of the lecture was 
the presence of a class of twenty-six little boys and girls, aver- 
aging nine years of age, from one of the Dedham schools. 
Supt. Hall of the Dedham schools, whose efficiency and enter- 
prise are well known, has, under Mr. Holt’s instruction, taken 
personal charge of the musical instruction in his schools, which 


has been given by the regular teachers, thus proving the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Holt’s theory that the regular teachers under 
proper supervision will ultimately be the music-teachers in the 
schools,—a theory already put in successful practice in the 
Dedham schools. This class of children, whom Mr. Holt had 
never seen before, showed their ability to sing readily any scale- 
interval in the different keys; also to sing any modulation 
from one key to another, thinking the pitch of each sound as it 
was sung. They also rendered, without hesitation or con- 
fusion, exercises in two and three parts, showing an unmis- 
takable knowledge of sounds when combined in two and three- 
part singing. 

The resuits in teaching time from the use of a time-language 
composed of four vowels and seven consonants was also very 
gratifying. Mr. Holt claims that every distinct musical idea 
in the pitch or length of sounds should have in the teaching of 
music an oral name. In this time-language the vowels name 
the accents, and the consonants the length of the sounds, 

— The Legislative Com. on Ed. gave a hearing Jast week to 
Mr. C. H. Litchman of Marblehead, Gen. F. A: Walker of the 
Inst. of Technology, E. P. Seaver, Miss Lucretia Hale, and 
others, in favor of legislation authorizing instruction in the 
elementary use of hand-tools in the public schools, 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— The 13th annual report of the State Board of Ed. and the . 


d|28th Annual Report of the School Comr., Hon. T. B. Stock- 


well, is just published. The statistical showing of the schools 
for the year is very good. There has been an increase in the 
enrollment and in the attendance. Furthermore, the per cent, 
of the average attendance to the whole number enrolled is 
better than that of last year. These facts show a gain in the 
vitality of the schools, and afford a reasonable ground for hope 
of extended power and influence in the future. 

The number of schools has only increased by three, while 
the average length of the school year has fallen off two days. 
Though the number of schools has increased three, the num- 
ber of teachers regularly employed has deceased by four. The 
number of pupils to a teacher, ‘‘ per average number belong- 
ing,”’ for the whole State is 34, just about the ideal number. 
But when we consider that a iarge proportion of the teachers 
have less than twenty pupils, we see thatin very many schools 
the number must rise very high. The gross receipts from all 
sources was $608,125.76 against $582,965.19 last year. The 
total expenditures were $591,836 07 against $549,936 68 the 
previous year. The increase in expenditures was maiuoly in 
maintaining the day schools and in the erection of new build- 
ings, the increase in the former item being $15,004.14, and in 
the latter $25,740.12. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The dedicatory exercises of the new State Normal-school 
building were held in New Britain on the 18th inst. Gen. 
Eaton of Washington, and other prominent gentlemen, were 
present, as well as a large number of the graduates of the 
school. In the afternoon Gov. Waller presented diplomas to 
the graduating class, and made a very felicitous address. 

— The teachers of Bridgeport have arranged a very interest- 
ing course of educational lectures for the winter. The school 
accommodations have just been increased by the opening of a 
uew school-house, 

— Supt. Dutton of New Haven has arranged for a series of 
normal teachers’ meetings, to be holden on Saturday morn- 
ings. Practical teachers will give instraction in different 
subjects, and Miss Brooks will give a course of lectures on the 
Kindergarten. 

— Ex-Sec. Northrop lectured last week in Baltimore on 
‘* Memory, and How to Train It,’”’ before the students of the 
Normal School. He has just returned from a lecturing tour 
through Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN IMPAIRED NERVE FUNCTION. 
Dr. C. A. Fernald, Boston, Mass., says: ‘I have used it in 
cases of impaired nerve function, with beneficial results, 
especially in cases where the system is affected by the toxic 


action of tobacco.’’ 


The Nev 


ew English History 


GARDINER’S ENGLISH HISTORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 56—A.D. 1880. By 5S. R. 


Protessor of Modern History at King’s College, London. 16mo. 


This book gives a simple, fascinating story of Eng- 
land’s history, as it has been developed by modern in- 
vestigation. The treatment is largely biographical, and 
is designed to furnish pupils with such a knowledge of 
English history as shall enable them to traee on English 
soil the growth of those political ideas which, trans- 
planted to this country and more fully developed, 
ound expression in our own Constitution. 


“Young students will find in it just what they need, and 
even maturer scholars will be glad to consult it, in order to 
know the opinion and conclusions of a master.’’—Nation. 

** Indeed, if a simple, natural story-teller ever was attractive 
to a boy, hie book y a be. A better introduction to English 
history we do not know.’’—Christian Union. 

“No manual of English history, lately published, can com- 
pare with this Instead of being a solblodion of detached 
| scraps of information of very unequal importance, interspersed 


for Schools. 


GARDINER, Honorary Student of Christ Church, and 


with needless dates and names, it really is what the preface 
promises, ‘the story of England’s history.’’’—London Acad- 
emy, Eng. 

“In January last we introduced Gardiner’s English His- 
tory. The class has been deeply interested in the study, and 
have received corresponding profit. Ihave yet to see the work 
that equals it for this purpose.” 

Middletown, Conn., April 23, 1882. E. H. WIison. 


ZH™~ A copy of the absve Book sent to Teachers, for Examination with a view to Introduction, upon receipt of Half the advertised price. Catalogue of Standard Educational and other Books Free. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 West 


— 


Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Practial Ellip 


(Patent Secured.) 


AN INDISPENSABLE INSTRUMENT FOR TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS, ASTRON. 
OMY, DRAWING, AND ALL TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


The only instrument in the world that will make a 
innumerable varieties and sizes. From 5% inches long and 2% inches wide, 
ht of an inch long and one-sixteenth of an inch wide. 
inches in diameter to one-sixteenth cf an inch; straight 
long; and curves of any desired shape. A perfect ellipse, oval, 


Oval, of 


be reduced to one-ei 
cles can be made from 2% 

8 three inches 
a or semi-circle can be produced in one minute. 


4s the only perfect instrument for the above purposes. 


Por sale by FROST & ADAMS, 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ABBOTT’S 


instrument is endorsed by the leading educators, and instructors in drawing 


sograph, 


rfect, mechanical Ellipse or 


| 
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Bird's-eye View of lish Literature. - 
The Five Wounds of the Church. - - 


E P Dutton & Co, N Y 
Rosmini bed 


Some Late Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
of Vol. 3. - - D Appleton & Co, NY 
rto Health. 4t - ° ° 
- - - - Wilson re so 
Der Village - - - - - Mitford Belford, C. & Co, 4; 
ures New and Old. - - - - Williams “ 6; & 
cyclopedic Dictionary. - a 

Flower Garden. Vol. 2 - - - Lindley & Paxton 8 
Suggestions to China-painters. - - - McLaughlin Robert Clark, & Co,Cin 1 
Drainage and Sewerage. - : - -  Gerbar Wm T Comstock, N Y 2 

The Sunday schoo) Library. - - - ing Cong! Pub Soc, Boston 
J - - - Cupples Upham & Co, Bost 

emcirs of Charles Lowe. - - ° 

Memories of Canada. - - - - - Dawson Bros, Montreal ; 
3 
3 
4 


Poems of History. - - - - Ford M Ellsworth & Co, Detroit 3 25; 
Memoirs of Sarah Barnum. - - - Colombier 8 W Green’s Sov, N Y 
The Mikado’s Empire. 4th ed. - - - Harper & Bros, N ¥ 
The Millionaire. - - - - 
M L Holbrook & Co, NY 
sicians’ Sermon to You en. 
Virgil Works. 2 vols. Trane. = - -  Wilstach Houghton Mifflin & Co, Bost 5 
Model and Object-drawing. - - - Baker Ivison B T & Co, N ¥ 
Theory of Design. - - - - - “ oe 1 
Light and Shade. White “ “ 3 
Porcelain Painting. - - - - Hill Judson Y¥ 
Life at Puget Sound. - - - - Leighton Lee & Shepard Boston 1 
Lost Histories of America. : - - - Blackett J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 3 
Addresses. - . - - - - Bullock Little, Brown & Co, Boston 2 
Shakespeare as a Lawyer. - - - - Heard “ as 1 
Land and Its Rent. - - - - - Walker “ “ 
Saint Indefatigable. - : - - - Davis D Lothrop & Co, Boston 
Isiah of Jerusalem. - - - - Arnold Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 
Poems. é “ “ “ 3 
Jewish History and Literature. - ° - Cassell “ “ 
MISCELLANEOUS. — The ‘ Adirondacks” in New York State 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Headquarters for Swasey’s celebrated black- 
boards, removed from Brattle Street to 35 


Pemberton Square, first door from Tremont 
Street. 

— Pennsylvania shipped 400,000,000 feet of 
timber last year. : 


Wuat iT Dip For AN OLD Lapy. 
Coshocton Station, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1878. 
Gents.—A number of people had been using 
your Bitters here, and with marked effect. In 
one case, a lady of over seventy years had been 
sick for years, and for the past ten years has 
not been able to be around half the time. 
About six months ago she got so feeble she was 
helpless. Her old remedies, or physicians, be- 
ing of no avail, I sent to Deposit, forty-five 
es away, and got a bottle of Hop Bitters. 
It improved her so she was able to dress her- 
self and walk about the house. When she had 
taken the second bottle she was able to take 
care of her own room and walk out to her 
neighbor’s, and has improved all the time since. 
My wife and children also have derived great 
benefit from their use. 
W. B. Hatuaway, Agt. U, 8, Ex. Co. 


— Germany has 557 sugar-refineries, which 
produce yearly an average of 2,239 tons of 
sugar each. 


—‘*We know Dr. Graves’ Heart lator 
willcure Heart Disease. Thirty years’ use and 
many persons of prominence testifying prove 
it.—Readville Press.” $1 per bottle at drug- 


— There was in Ireland last year but 15,151,- 
230 acres of land under all crops,—a steady 
decrease. 

My Wire's Nervous Arrsction.— “ We 
had ceased to hope that my wife’s nervous 
affection could be cured,’”’ writes Rev. J. A. 
Edie, of Beaver, Pa. ‘* Many physicians failed 
to do her good, but Samaritan Nervine has 
cured her.’”?’ At Druggists’. 


— There is invested in the clothing business, 
in N. Y. City, over $22,000,000. 


DELAVAN, Wis., Sept. 24, 1874. 
Gents.—I have taken not quite one bottle of 
the Hop Bitters. I was a feeble old man of 78 
when I got it. To-day I am as active and feel 
as well as I did at 30. I seea great many that 
need such a medicine. D. Boycg. 


— The decrease in Ireland, the past year, in 
the number of swine was about 100,000. 


— The number of clothing establishments in 
ay. City is 727 ; annual product, over $60, 


— No disease can show such quick results as 
Heart Disease. Do not delay; Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator is a specific. $1 per bottle at 
druggists’. 


— The Boston mackerel fleet, in 1882, caught 
878,863 barrels of mackerel, 


— To children it is important that their feet 
should be warm and dry. This can be done 
with Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles. Use them 
and avoid Colds, Coughs, Sore Throats, and 
Diphtheria. Made all sizes. Soid by druggists 
and shoe dealers, Price 50 cents. 


— There are 600 tile factories in Illinois, 
which annually produce 59,100 miles of tile; 
value, $5,000,000, 

oii sete 
onl Oni cure, my annoying Kidney, Bladder 


comprise about 2,000,000 acres of wilderness,— 
the most part of it dense forest. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS., — WINSLOW’S 
Sooraine Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.”’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowls, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Lewiston (Me.) last year produced 62,852,- 
786 yards of cotton and woolen goods; $7,500,- 
000 capital is invested. 


ROUGH ON CORNS.” 
Ask for Wells’ “ Rough on Corns,” 15c. Quick, com- 
plete, permanent cure, Corns, warts, bunions. 
— During the last year 21,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 25,000,000 bushels of corn, 3,000,000 
bushels of rye, and 14,000,000 bushels of oats 
were exported from New York. 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 

— The total supply of grain on hand Jan. 1, 
in the United States and Canada, was about 
58,000,000 bushels, 


“ ROUGH ON COUGHS.” 
Knocks a Cough or Cold endwise. For children or 
adults. Troches,15c. Liquid, 50c, At druggists. 


— There are 253,852 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, big and little, in the United States, 
employing 2,500,000 laborers. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1884—-NOW READY. 


Contains an interesting articleon CHARLES HENRY 
MILLER, N.A., by 8. G. W. BENJAMIN, entitled 


An American Landscape - Painter, 
With Portrait and Two Engravings. 


“The contains over Thirty-five en- 
gravings in all, numerous interesting papers.” 


35 CENTS MONTHLY. $3.50 YEAR. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
455 736 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 


(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 


HOUCHTON. MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BOOK OF FABLES, 
Chiefly from sop. 


Chosen and phrased by Horace E. Scupper, with Thirty-eight fine half-page 
Illustrations by H. W. Herrick. 


An admirable Reading-Book for children about seven years of age. 
“ While occupied with them the cbild is readiug what the world has chosen to remember.” 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher 


tudents, Teacher: d others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Enmter- 
— Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


lassics, Specimen d Catalogue free. 
416 A HLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- School C. W. CL ARK, School 


Supplies. (Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) Stationery. 


OOL FURNITURE and Danner Revolving Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 
SPECIALTIES. | Perfection Dictionary - Holders. 27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


ow BY 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
TUTOR FOR THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to receive a very limited number of candidates of either sex for Amer- 
ican and English Colleges, also insteucte a few students or Teachers in the Latin and Greek Composition re- 
uired at HARVARD or OxFoRD UNIveRsiTizs. Critical examination papers on authors are also given. 
‘erms for 24 short or 12 long papers, corrected and curefully annotated, $72. 
N. B.—1. In all the present classes at HARVARD are members in good standing who were trained by Dr. H., 
uate with honors next June. 2. In fifteen years, 131 students have been successfully pre- 
ARVARD, 17 for Oxford and Cambridge, and 25 eye | half of them ladies) for other Colleges. 
for one resident pupil. For farther particulars, address, with stamp enclosed, 451f 
. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 1239 West Chester Par » Boston, Mass. 


Commercial. 


two of whom will 


pared by him for 
There ia a 
Dec. 28, 1883. 


THE COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


The most convenient and perfect device that was ever made for binding periodicals and pamphlets. We fur 
nish our readers the following: 
Size 11% x 16% inches, for THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION; price $1.25, with 25 cts. additional for 


Size 9x 12 inches, for THE AMERICAN TEACHER; price 85 cts.. with 15 cts. additional for postage. 
Size 61, x 9% inches, for EDUCATION; price 65 cts., with 10 cts. additional for postage. 


These Binders are entirely free from complicated fixtures, They are —) practical, and are, either as a 
temporary or permanent , superior to any other. Address your orders - 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ | FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


(10 and 12 Dey 8t., New York.) 


New Publications. 


9 Ask bookse 
Among the many Interesting 
E = amily articles which appear in the 


February issue may be men- 
tioned: “What is Kartaline ?” 
—Some Future Day—A Bel- 
gian Holiday — Domestic 


DMOND O'DONOVAN. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
Times says:—* Without doubt, the author has 


London 
written one of the most interesting and attractive books 

of travels in Central Asia, that has appeared, since Magazine. 
those of Connolly and Burness.”’ 
London Standard says: —‘‘ Places the author in the | Training for Girls— Debility: Its Causes and Cure— 


very front rank of explorers, who to indomitable plack 
nado the gift of brillient titerary powers.” Our Garden — A Chinese Newspaper — Wearer and 
London Dasly Telegraph.—* Is of great and lasting | Maker—On the Endings of Letters—The Children’s 


Room—An Evening in a Norwegian Vicarage—Table 
Decorations—Remunerative Employments for Women 
—What to Wear—The Perfect Lady—The Gatherer, a 
record of the great and useful inventions and discov- 


value.” 
London Guardian,.—“ Full of adventure, and bristl 
with anecdotes.” 


AN AMERICAN AUTHORS’ 


Series, will be issued in the} Standard Library, this 
ear, including new Novels by Edward Everett Hale, 
oaquin Miller, Julian Hawthorne, Geo. P. Lathro 

John Habberton, etc. Subscription for the Series, 

books, $5.00, ' 


Popular Life of Zwingli, ; 
The Great Swiss Reformer, in Commemoration of 
his 400th Birthday. Paper, 26 cts ; cloth, $1.00. 


Popular Life of Luther. 
By Pror REIN. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 


Traps For the Young. 
A new book by ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 12mo, $1.00. 


Oehler’s Theology. 

Of the Old Testament. This American Edition, 
edited by Pror. Gro. E. Day, D.D., of Yale Col- 
lege, is already adopted as the class-book at Yale 
Princeton, New Brunswick, Lane, ey a and 
other Theological Seminaries. Cloth, $3.0( 


Send for our Catatogue._ 
SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN! 


Young Folks’ Readings and Recitations, 


Adapted to the Home Circle, Juvenile Concerts, School, 
Exhibitions, Sanday School Gatherings, &c. - Fresh; 
crisp, and wholesome selections in Poetry and Prose 
ogues and Tableaux. Sold everywhere, or mail 
upon receipt of price. 

104 pages. Paper cover, 15 cts.; boards, 25 cts. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 


MARTIN LUTHER: 
A Study of Reformation. 


By EDWIN D. MEAD, 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Carlyle,” etc. 


An essay upon the significant phases of Luther’s life 
and work, with special reference to present problems 
of reform; discussing the principles of Individualism, 
Iutellectualism, and Rationalism, for which Luther 
stood; and the Liberalism, the Old Orthodoxy and the 
New Orthodoxy, with which he came into conflict. 


Cloth, 12mo, 194 pages. Price $1.25. co 
For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publisher, 


Address as above. 306 tf cow 


CEO. H. ELLIS, Boston. 


erles of the day. Pure and well-selected Fiction is 
plentifally provided, and the Illustrations (40) are pro- 
fuse, and invariably of the best order. Send Ten Cents 
for sample copy. Price, 15 cents Monthly; $1.50 per 
Year. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
454 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets apd single 
numbers. a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most comp 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 


Standard Beeoks. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
can ry, Beebe’s First Steps 
deen’s Common School Law, Hughes Mistakes in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 


Schoo! Suppll and Pencil Blackboard 
Everything used in Schools. Stamp for Catalogues. 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 


By PROP. W. A. RMAN. 
Kansas State Agricultural College: 


A thorough text-book. Adapted for 
School Use or Independent Study. Gives 
special attention to 


ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
354 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 Vol. 12mo, Cloth. 366 Pages. Price, $1.25. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


452 4 PHILADELPHIA. 
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EDUCATION. 


JOURNAL OF 


ror CLASSES aud for GENERAL READING, 


ASTERPIECES FROM MOD- 
aWisS!ts: comprising single specimen 
essays from Irving, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, DeQuincey, 
Landor, Sydney Smith, Thackeray, Emerson, Arnold, 
Morley, Helps, Kingsley, Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyle, 
Macaulsy, Froude, Freeman, Gladstone, Newman, 
Leslie Stephen. These essays have been selected 
wita refereace specimens of the method 
of thought and the literary style of their several 


osE 


iters. 
16mo, clotb, fm DOK 3.75 
The same, extra cloth, COP 450 
The same in leather binding and case.... ....- 10.00 


«Ip no other such small space can be found the mas- 
of modern essayiats,”"— Post, Hartford, 

«4 most admirable collection, which presents pot 
only specimens of the best Knoglish style, but the meth- 
ods of thought and characteristic modes of expression 
of the several writera.”- Magasineof American History. 


OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
Coir TYLER. Professor of Lit- 
erature, Cornell University Brads t edi lov. 
Vols. 1, and IL.; comprising the period 1607-1765. 
Large octavo, handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt 
top, $6.00. Agawam edition, two vols. in one, octavo, 
bait-bound, $3 00, 
“Of the thoroughness, candor, care 0 . 
ayer fe the preparation of this work, the evidence is 
ample.” —Luterary World. 


NGLISH CITERATURE IN THE 
On gran OF VICTORIA, with a Glance 
atthe Past by HENRY MuBLay, Professor of 
Eugiish Literatare in the University of London 
Uniform with Taylor's German Literatare.” Each 
edition contains fac-similes of the signatures of 250 
of the xnuthors referred to. Popular edition, square 
16mo, cloth extra, 75 cts.; library edi » crown 
octavo, cloth extra, $2.00, 
“It is a book teachers and students of literature will 
find not only exceedingly instructive, bat helpful in 
their work as educators.” NV. &. Journal of Education 


sTUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By EM¥LYN WaSkBURNS. Unriform with Mor- 
ley’s English Literature.’’ 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
“it bas a freshness about it which commends it to 
the reader interested in the subject of early English 
literature,”— 7’ anscript, Boston, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PROSE 
FICTION, from Sir Themas Malery :o 
Gee: ge Eliot. Hy BAYARD TULOKERMAN. Oni- 
form with ‘Taylor’s “German Literatare.”  8vo, 
cloth, $1.75. 

“In the performance of this task he shows extensive 
reading and generally correct taste.”"—N. Y, Trsbune. 


THE HISTORY OF FRENCH LITER- 
ATURE. By HengI Van Lavun. The set, 
three vols. in box, cloth extra, $7.50. 

“‘ Searcely any book of recent origin, indeed, is better 
fitted than th's to win general favor with all classes of 
persons’’—N. Avening Post. 


STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by MarIg TAYLOR With an Introduction 
by the Hon. GeorGk H,. BOKER. Octavo, cluth ex 
tra, $2.00. 

** The work of a painstaking scholar, who can select 
with rare discernment what should come to the fore- 
ground of attention, and who bas the power of express. 
ip own views with exceptional grace.” —Lsterary 

orid, 


TUE PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. Lectures delivered before jthe 
Lowell Institute, Boston, By Joan Basoom, Prest, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 12mo. cloth, $1.50. 
* A knowledge of forces, as well as of facts, is essen- 

tial to our comprehensian of any phenomenon. . . . 

is which Mr. Bascom helps us to gain.”"—Chicago 
ribune, 


BRITISH ESSAWISTS (The Select.) A 
series comprising the representative papers of The 
Spectator aud Tatler. Kdited, with Introduction 
and Klographical Sketches of the Authors, by JOHN 
HABBERTON, 


I.—The Spectator. By ADDISON and STEELE. 
Square 160, cloth extra, $1.25. 

II.—Sir Roger de Coverly Papers. From 
The Spectator. Square 16mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

Tatler. Square 16mo, cloth extra, $1. 


A_ BREADING- BOOK OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS, Edited, for use in schools, 
Rev. ic. W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D 
Mary's School, Knoxville, Lil. 
tra, $1.50. 


‘We are well pleased with your reading-book. For 
beauty, utility, diversity, aad general cnesilonce, we 
prefer it to any other.”—J. B. SOUTHWORTH, Vermont 
Conference Seminary. 


STANDARD WORKS IN MENTAL SCIENCE, 


WORKS BY PREST. JOHN BASCOM, 


The Science of Mind. Octavo, cloth extra, $2.00. 


-Esthetics, or th 
edition. 12 of Beauty. 


Principles of Ethic:. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


The Phil 
12mo, ef BKheteric. Revised edition. 


BY PROF. HENRY N. DAY. 
e ence of Ethics. An Elementary System 
of Theoretical and Practical Morality. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Elements of Psychology. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 


Principles of Asthetic By Prof. N 
Day. Large 12wo. lilustrated,- $2 00. 


THEOLOGY; or. Nature and 
ible from the same Author. Lectures 
before ve Boston. By 

College. 12mo, cloth, $150. 
by 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. Edited 
an N MULLER A series presenting a comprehen- 
. . and detailed statement of their several views and 

ntribations to philosophy, together with brief bio 
graphical studies of the men themselves. 


I. Adam Smith. R 

Ry J. FARR4‘R. 16mo, cloth ex- 
8:25 il. Hamilton. By Professor MONCK. 
cloth extra, $125. aud James 
By Professor H 8. Octavo, $1.25 
By Octavo, $1 26. 
a an imse 

OWLER, $1.25" 


Putnam's New Catalogue forwarded upon 


application, 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


ETHICAL. 

— Learn from yon orient shell to love thy foe, 

And store with pearls the hand that beings 
thee woe: 

Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 

omer* with gems the wrist that tears thy 
side. 

Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower 

With fruit nectareous, or the balmy flower. 

All nature calls aloud: shall man do less 

Than heal the smiter and the railer bless ? 

— Persian (Hafiz), Sir W. Jones. 


—To honor father and mother, to provide 
for wife and child, and to follow a blameless 
vocation,— th: se are excellences. —Hindu ( Bud- 
dha), Conway, 


—The portrait of a father is to strangers but a 
picture; but for a son it is a book which 
teaches him bis duties. 

They are happy who can return to their 
father and mother the care they received from 
them in infancy. Still more happy they who 
can return to them their smiles and caresses, 
and feel the same love. Old age is sometimes 
a second childhood: why may not filial piety 
repeat parental love ? — Chinese. 


— As far and wide the vernal breeze 
Sweet odors wafts from blooming trees, 
So, too, the grateful savor speeds 
To distant lands of virtuous deeds. 

— Hindu (Taittirriya Aranyaka) Muir. 


—Even in a forest, evils prevail over the 
passionate, whilst, in a house, the restraining 
of the five senses is a doing penance. The 
house of him who, doing penance, is occupied 


irreproachable acts, is as a.forest consecrated 


to devotion.— Hindu ( Hitopadesa). 


— Vishnu asked Bal to take his choice,— 

With five wise men to visit hell, 

Or with five ignorant virit heaven. 

Then quick did Bal in heart r+ joice, 

And chose in hell with the wise to dwell: 

For heaven is bell, with folly’s bell, 

And hell is heaven, with wisdom’s ieaven. 
— Hindu, — Alger. 


— Doing no injury to any creature, build up 
virtue as do the ants their hill, that you may 
tty companion in your journey to the other 
world. 


— The only firm friend that follows man 
after death is justice: all others are extinct 
with the body. 

Single is each man born, single he dies; sin- 
gle he receives the reward of his good, and 
single the punishment of his evil deeds. 

Continually, therefore, let him collect virtue, 
for the sake of securing an inseparable com- 
panion ; since, with virtue for his guide, he 
will traverse a gloom how hard to be traversed! 
— Hindu (Manu) 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The th Winter Session will o on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Lnstruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Willis, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Spri 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of materia! 
and ap) us) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. DLEY, M.D., 
Dean, No. College Ave., and 2ist 8t., PHILA. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Appropriate for Schoolroom. and Home, 
INEK VW 


Life-Size Portrait 


OF OUR 


Eminent Educators, 


W. T. HARRIS, 
GEN. J. EATON, 
A. D. MAYO, 
J. D. PHILBRICK, 
F. W. PARKER. 


Price $1.00 each. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


“47 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Cuag 
“ Malden, Mare., Feb. 
I suffered with attaci ache,” 
Neuralgia, female tro years in the 


most terrible and excrutia. g¢ manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief 
or cure until I used Hop Bitters. 

“ The first bottle 

Nearly cured me;”’ 

The second made me as well and strong as 
when a child, 

** And I have been so to this day.”’ 

My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
witb a serious 

** Kidney, liver, and urinary complaint, 

* Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians,— 
** Incurable!”’ 

Seven bottles of your bitters cured him, and 
I know of the 

** Lives of eight persons” 

In my neighborhood that have been saved by 
your bitters, 
And many more are using them with great 
benefit. 

‘*They almost ~ 

Do miracles 


NFAILIN 
AND INFALLIBLE 


IN CURING 


— Mrs. E. D. Slack. 


Epileptic Fits, 

R IN Spasms, Falling 

Vv Sickness, Convul- 

sions, 8t. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 


Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Lite M 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and all 
seden employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 


ine is invaluable. (THE GREAT) 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern a 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Calendar, containing full par- 
Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the etrar 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE. 

Oxvrorp, Groret. 
Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
ina ion (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Arrious G. 
D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 
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Study. For ladies and tlemen. Annual expenses 
123.76 to $192.50. Three New Busidinos. 
Gao. F. MaGoun, Prest. 
PROFESSIONAL... 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. k. RUGGLES. 344 az 
LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. LInstruc- 
tion witb apecial reference to teachers’ needs, 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECANOLOG Ff, Boston. 
Entrance May 31, Jane l,and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. — 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


Thousands 
proclaim it the most 
uroicat co..solePro-| CONQUEROR, 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 
THE TEACHER’S AID 


ed a sinking system. 
To School Attendance. 


$1.50 at Druggists. 
The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 
toallechools Raises the per cent, of attend 
Promotes accuracy and 


A 
ance. Saves time and iabor. 
uniformity in reports 

Recommended by Supt. A. P. Stone, Bovingseld, 
Mass. ; E. A. Hubbard, former Agent of Mass. board 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. 

Edycators, send 20 cents for sample copy. mps 

BANNON 


taken. Address, 
450 eow Lock Box 279, Springfield, Mass. 


The unusual demand upon this Bureau 
for teachers during the past few weeks, 
is an added proof of the increasing interest 
and confidence felt by school officers in 


ing positions were never better than now. 
Send for Circulars and blank Forms of 
Application, free of charge. 

Prompt attention will be given to all 
applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 
fessional experience will materially aid 
in the selection of candidates for every 
department of school work. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 

Manager of Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


[Cut this out and preserve It.) 

and others inter. 
tions! work If you coptewpiate attending the meeting 
of the National acational Association, to be heid at 
Madison Wis., on July 15th to 18th. 1884. you vat 
from Chicago to Madison via the ¢hicago and North- 
western Kallway for the following reasons: . 
1. Itis the shortest line between these points 
2. It a seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
Madison and return. 
3. Dining Sleeping Cars, 

Parlor Cars are ron on 

its Road bed and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 
5. All Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permitted 


J, L SMITH, 
“Globes, 


Map-cases. 
and 
Send for Cata 
logue. 


27 So. 6th Bt 
PHILA. 


Prot: WAP BIGGEST THING OUT! 


(new) E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., New York. 


UR SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautifa) 
Excelsior 


t and Credit Cards. price 
Merit an 


® | ing, of one fa 


ll through tickets via this line; and 
This Com y will give a specia’ rate to this meet. 
Cheago to Madison, one fifth 


| fare returning. 
‘This is all the best route to St. Paul, 

| Minneapolis, Denver. San Francisco, and all points in 

Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter , Oregun, 
| Colorado, Wyoming, Utab, and California. 

For all particulars required write to the GEN. 
PASSENGER AGENT C. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 
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CARD COLLECTOR’S 


D ARTERS, CHBONO CARDS, 

PICTURES, and ART NOV- 
ELTIES. The latest «tyles embrace Lliaminated, 
Embossed, and Imported Cards. Six sample sets, 


Gilt, 
t cards (no two alike), sent for ten 
8 es free. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 
P. O. Box 6. 443 os Rochester, N. ¥, 


its management. The chances for secur-/ —— 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
erincipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home schoo! of excellent advantages, 
Address C, BRaGpDON, Principal. 46 as 


Matiz WOOD INS8ST., Pittatieid, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. 0. V. SPgAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY W 
N.H. Patronized by half the States 
EK. H, BaRLow, A.M., ncipal. : 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NURMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 

lished for the advancement of art education and 

training of teachers in al) branches of industrial draw- 

or circular and further p»rticulars apply at the 

1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), . 
OTTo Fuons, Acting 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WorozusteR. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 7, 1884, 

Address H. RussELL, Principal. 


est Lebanon, 
in the Union, 
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EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
Thursday, Feb. 7. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 zz 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
A Special and Ad- 

Regular course of s 0 years, 

vanced Oouree for special of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGS, Prin. 


§7 TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


MINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1884. For circulars, etc,, ad‘ 


dress Mise ELLEN Hyps, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzx, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAB, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOUL, WRSTFIBLD, Mass, 
For Both Bewes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. S0orr. 188 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISA AND CLASSICAL SCHUUL, Providence, 
R. I, Common branches. ~~ and Scientific 
and Classical. Address & Gor?r, Principals. 
KINDERGARTEN. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE 
MAL AND TRAINING SCBOOL, Uswego, N.d. Rare 
Inducements offered ; Send for circular. 430 sz 


Just Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher’s- Manual in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 


By G. C. FISHER, 
Supt. of Schools. Weymouth, Mass. 


This useful book incorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe- 
elfic directions to teachers of primary grades how to 
teach elemen Arithnietic it bas D universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 
in thi« department of work Price, 40 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB CO, 
tf 16 Hawley Boston. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. . Author. Publisher. Price 
History of the Uuited States. Vol. 3. - - Bancroft D Appleton & Co, NY be ro 
Danger to Health. 4th ed. - - - Teale 
Picturesque Palestine. Sub. - - - - Wilson 
Physicians’ Visiting-list for 1884. - - P Blakiston Son & Co, 
Our Village. - - . - - - Mitford Belford, C. & Co, Chic 4; 8 00 
Treasures New and Old. - - - - Williams «s “ ; 10 00 
and ow to Paint - - - Cassell & Co, NY ay 
cyclopedic Dictionary. Vo - - uo 
Flower Garden. Vol. 2. - - Lindley & Paxton « 8 00 
Suggestions to China- painters. - - - McLanagblin Robert Clark, & Co, Cin 1 00 
Drainage and Sewerage. - : - : Gerbar Wm T Comstock, N Y 2 560 
The Sunday school Library. - - . Dunning Cong! Pub Soc, Boston 60 
Memorial of John Farmer. - - - - Le Bosquet Cupples Upham a Co, Bost 1 00 
Memoirs of Charles Lowe. - - ° Lowe “ 1 75 
Memories of Canada. - - - - - Dawson Bros, Montreal 1 50 
Fool’s Paradise. - . - - - E P Dutton & Co, N Y 1 25 
e Five Wounds of the Chu - - m 
ms of History. - - - - - Ford M Ellsworth & Co, Detroit 3 25; 3 75 
Memoirs of Sarah Barnum. - - - Colombier 8 W Green’s Sop, N Y 50 
The Mikado’s Empire. 4th ed. - - - Harper & Bros, N ¥ 4 00 
The Millionaire. - - - “ 20 
Thirlby Hall. - Norris “ “ 25 
Physicians’ Sermon to Young Men. - - Pratt ML Holbrook &Co,NY 25 
Virgil Works. 2vols. Trans. by - - - Wilstach Houghton Mifflin & Co, Bost 5 00 
Model and Object-drawing. - - - Baker Ivison B T & Co, N ¥ 85 
Theory of Design. - “ “ 1 25 
Light and Shade. - White 3 00 
Porcelain Painting. - - Hill Judson Printin, _NY 35 
Life at Puget Sound. . - - - Leighton Lee & Shepard Boston 1 25 
Lost Histories of America. : . - - Blackett J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 3 50 
Addresses. - ° - - - - Bullock Little, Brown & Co, Boston 2 50 
Shakespeare as a Lawyer. - - ~ - Heard “ és 1 50 
Land and Its Rent. - - - - Walker 75 
Saint Indefatigable. - - - - - Davis D Lothrop & Co, Boston 75 
Isiah of Jerusalem. - - - . Arnold Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 2 
Poems. ° 6 “ “ “ 3 50 
Jewish History and Literature. - Cassell “ 75 
MISCELLANEOUS. — The “ Adirondacks”’ in New York State 
—— comprise about 2,000,000 acres of wilderness,— 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


Headquarters for Swasey’s celebrated black- 
boards, removed from Brattle Street to 35 


Pemberton Square, first door from Tremont 
Street. 

— Pennsylvania shipped 400,000,000 feet of 
timber last year. ‘ 


Wuat it Dip FOR AN OLD Lapy. 


Coshocton Station, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1878. 
Gents.—A number of people had been using 
your Bitters here, and with marked effect. In 
one case, a lady of over seventy years had been 
sick for years, and for the past ten years has 
not been able to be around half the time. 
About six months ago she got so feeble she was 
helpless. Her old remedies, or physicians, be- 
ing of no avail, I sent to Deposit, forty-five 
miles away, and got a bottle of Hop Bitters. 
It improved her so she was able to dress her- 
self and walk about the house. When she had 
taken the second bottle she was able to take 
care of her own room and walk out to her 
neighbor’s, and has improved all the time since. 
My wife and children also have derived great 
benefit from their use. 
W. B. Hatuaway, Agt. 8. Ez. Co. 


— Germany has 557 sugar-refineries, which 
produce yearly an average of 2,239 tons of 
sugar each. 


—‘*We know Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
willcure Heart Disease. Thirty years’ use and 
many persons of prominence testifying prove 
ae Press.” $1 per bottle at drug- 


— There was in Ireland last year but 15,151,- 
230 acres of land under all crops,—a steady 
decrease. 


My Wire's Nervous Arrection.— “ We 
had ceased to hope that my wife’s nervous 
affection could be cured,” writes Rev. J. A. 
Edie, of Beaver, Pa. “‘ Many physicians failed 
to do her good, but Samaritan Nervine has 
cured her.”” At Druggists’. 


— There is invested in the clothing business, 
in N. Y. City, over $22,000,000. 


DELAVAN, Wis., Sept. 24, 1874. 
Gents.—I have taken not quite one bottle of 
the Hop Bitters. I was a feeble old man of 78 
when I got it. To-day I am as active and feel 
as well as I did at 30. I seea great many that 
need such a medicine. D. Boycg. 


— The decrease in Ireland, the past year, in 
the number of swine was about 100,000. 

— The number of clothing establishments in 
ME City is 727 ; annual product, over $60, 


— No disease can show such quick results as 

eart Regulator as c. $1 ttle at 
druggists’. 


— The Boston mackerel fleet, in 1882 caught 
878,863 barrels of mackerel. 


— To children it is important that their feet 
should be warm and dry. This can be done 
with Wilsonia Magnetic Insoles. Use them 
and avoid Colds, Coughs, Sore Throats, and 
Diphtheria. Made all sizes. Soid by druggists 
and shoe dealers. Price 50 cents. 


~— There are 600 tile factories in Illinois, 
which annually produce 59,100 miles of tile; 
value, $5,000,000, 


complete BUCHU-PaIBA.” 
oof annoying Kidney, Bladder 


the moat part of it dense forest. 


TO MoTHERS. — Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
Sooruine Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bow®ls, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— Lewiston (Me.) last year produced 62,852,- 
786 yards of cotton and woolen goods; $7,500,- 
000 capital is invested. 


* ROUGH ON CORNS.” 
Ask for Wells’ “* Rough on Corns,” 15c. Quick, com- 
plete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 
— During the last year 21,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 25,000,000 bushels of corn, 3,000,000 
bushels of rye, and 14,000,000 bushels of oats 
were exported from New York. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 

— The total supply of grain on hand Jan. 1, 
in the United States and Canada, was about 
58,000,000 bushels. 


“ ROUGH ON COUGHS.” 
Knocks a Cough or Cold endwise. For children or 
adults. Troches,l5c. Liquid, 50c. At druggists. 


— There are 253,852 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, big and little, in the United States, 
employing 2,500,000 laborers. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1884—-NOW READY. 


Contains an interesting articleon CHARLES HENRY 
MILLER, N.A., by 8. G. W. BENJAMIN, entitled 


An American Landscape - Painter, 
With Portrait and Two Engravings. 


“ The ar contains over Thirty-five en- 
gravings in all, numerous interesting papers.” 


PRIcE, 35 CENTS MONTHLY. $3.50 YEAR. 
For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
455 736 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BOOK 


OF FABLES, 


Chiefly from sop. 


Chosen and phrased by Horace E. Soupper, with Thirty-eight fine half-page 
Illustrations by H. W. Herrick. 


An admirable Reading-Book for children about seven years of age. 


“ While occupied with them the cbild is readiug what the world has chosen to oany ~~ s 
Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


limear Series of C 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher 


tuden d others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 

ot which ‘the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 

word, in English. The Enterlinears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


lassics, Specimen and Catalogue free. 
— CHA HLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


School 
Supplies. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE and | 
LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


Cc. W. CLARK, 


(Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 
Danner Rovelving Book @ases. Teachers invited to call. 
Perfection Dictio 


School 
Stationery. 


mary-Holders. 27 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


BY 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 


TUTOR FOR THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuing to receive a very 


limited number of candidates of either sex for Amer- 


ican and English Colleges, also instructs a few students or Teachers in the Latin and Greek Composition re- 
_— at HARVARD or OXFORD UNIVERSITIES. Critical examination papers on authors are also given. 


rms for 24 short or 12 long pa 


rs, corrected and curefully annotated, $72. 


N. B.—1. In all the present classes at HARVARD are members in good standing who were trained by Dr. H., 


two of whom will uate with honors next June. 


pared by him for 
There isa one 


2. In fifteen years, 131 students have been successfully pre- 
AEVARD, 17 for Oxford and Cambridge, and 25 (nearly half of them ladies) for other Colleges. 
For further particulars, 
EYS, LL.D., 129 West Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 


dress, with stamp enclosed, 451 f 


THE COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


The most convenient and perfect device that was ever made for binding periodicals and pamphlets. We fur 


nish our readers the following: 


Size 11% x 16%, inches, for THE JOURNAL O¥ EDUCATION; price $1.25, with 25 cts. additional for 


Size 9x12 inches, for THE AMERIOAN TEACHER; price 85 cts.. with 15 cts. additional for postage. 
Size 61, x 9% imches, for EDUCATION; price 65 cts., with 10 cts. additional for postage. 


temporary or permanent , superior to any other. 


These Binders are entirely free from complicated fixtures, They are > practical, and are, either as a 


Address your orders 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


FUNK & WACNALLS’ 


(10 and 12 Dey 8t., New York.) 


New Publications. 


(Now Ready.) 
Just issued in Standard Library, 1884 


STORY OF THE MERV. 


Epitomized from the ‘‘ Merv Oasis,’’ by the author 
DMOND O'DONOVAN. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
Times says:—‘' Without doubt, the author has 
written one of the most interesting and attractive books 
of travels in Central Asia, that has appeared, since 
those of Connolly and Burness.”’ 

London Standard says: —‘‘ Places the author in the 
very front rank of explorers, Who to indomitable pluck 
adds the gift of brilliant literary powers.” 

Dasly Telegraph.—“ Is of great and lasting 

London Guardian.—“ Full of adventure, and bristles 
with anecdotes.” 

AN AMERICAN AUTHORS’ 
Series, will be issued in the} Standard Library, this 
ear, including new Novels by Edward Everett Hale, 
oaquin Miller, Julian Hawthorne, Geo. P. Lathro 


John Habberton, etc. Subscription for the Series, 
books, $5.00, 


Popular Life of Zwingli, . 
The Great Swiss Reformer, in Commemoration of 
his 400th Birthday. Paper, 25 cts ; cloth, $1.00. 


Popular Life of Luther. 

By Pror Rein. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
Traps For the Young. 

A new book by ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 12mo, $1.00. 


Oehler’s Theology. 

Of the Old Testament. This American Edi 
edited by Pror. Gro. E. Day, D.D., of Yale 
lege, is already adopted as the class-book at Yale, 
Princeton, New Brunswick, Lane, eas and 
other Theological Seminaries. Cloth, $3.0( 


Send for our 
SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN! 


Young Folks’ Readings and Recitations, 


Adapted to the Home Circle, Juvenile Concerts, School, 
Exhibitions, Sunday School Gatherings, &c. Fresh; 
crisp, and wholesome selections in Poetry and Prose, 
Dialogues and Tableaux., Sold everywhere, or mailed 
upon receipt of — 

104 pages. Paper cover, 15 cts.; boards, 25 cts. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 453 tf 


MARTIN LUTHER: 
A Study of Reformation. 


By EDWIN D. MEAD, 
Author of “‘ The Philosophy of Carlyle,” etc. 


An essay upon the significant phases of Luther’s life 
and work, with special reference to present problems 
of reform; discussing the principles of Individualism, 
Iutellectualism, and Rationalism, for which Luther 
stood; and the Liberalism, the Old Orthodoxy and the 
New Orthodoxy, with which he came into conflict. 


Cloth, 12mo, 194 pages. Price $1.25. . 
For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publisher, 


value.” 


tion 
Col- 


CEO. H. ELLIS, Boston. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Ask your bookseller or news- 
dealer to show you a copy. 
Among the many Interesting 
articles which appear in the 
February issue may be men- 
7 . tioned: “What is Kartaline ?” 
Magazine. —Some Future Day—A Bel- 
gian Holiday — Domestic 
Training for Girlse— Debility: Its Causes and Cure— 
Our Garden — A Chinese Newspaper — Wearer and 
Maker—On the Endings of Letters—The Children’s 
Room—An Evening in a Norwegian Vicarage—Table 
Decorations—Remunerative Employments for Women 
—What to Wear—The Perfect Lady—The Gatherer, a 
record of the great and useful inventions and discov- 
eries of the day. Pure and well-selected Fiction is 
plentifally provided, and the Lilustrations (40) are pro- 
fuse, and invariably of the best order. Send Ten Cents 
for sample copy. Price, 15 cents Monthly; $1.50 per 
Year. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
454 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Horace Mann’s School Re- 
ports, complete sets apd single 
numbers. a new catalogue 
of 3000 Notes on Teaching, by far the most complete 
ever issued. Send two stamps. 


Standard Beeks. Dime Question Books, The 
Regents’ Questions, DeGraff’s School Room Guide, 
oan Histosy, Beebe's Stepe among Figures, Hat 
can ry, Beebe’s 0 - 
deen’s Common School Law. Hughes "Mistakes in 
Teaching, &c., &c. 


School Supplies, Apatite and Slate- Pencil Blackboard 
Slating, Cheney » Dissected Maps, Desks, &c. + 
Everything used im Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


THE NEW BOTANY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 


By PROF. W. A. KELLERMAN. 
Kansas State Agricuitural College: 


A thorough text-book. Adapted for 
School Use or Independent Study. Gives 
special attention to 


ECONOMIC BOTANY. 


Cassell’s 
Family 


354 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 Vol. 12mo, Cloth. 366 Pages. Price, $1.25. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


4524 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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STANDARD LITERATURE. 


For CLASSES and for GENERAL READING. 


PROSE RASTERPIECES FROM MOD- 
ERN ESSAWIsS i=: comprising single specimen 
essays from Irving, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, DeQuincey, 
Landor, Sydney Smith, hackeray, Emerson, Arnold, 
Morley, Helps, Kingsley, Raskio, Lowell, Carlyle, 
Macauley, Froade, Freeman, Gladstone, Newman, 
Leslie Stephen. ‘These essays have been selected 
witn refereace to presenting specimens of the method 
of thought and the literary style of their several 


writers. 


ols. 16me cloth, in box 3.75 
The same, extra cloth, gilt COP 


The same in leather binding and case.... ..... 
Ip no other such small space can be found the mas- 
Fite. of modern essayiats."’— Post, Hartford. 
«4 most admirable collection, which presents not 
only specimens of the best English style, but the meth- 
ods of thought and characteristic modes of expression 
of the several writera.”~ Magazine of American History. 


OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
Moses Coit TYLER. Professor of Lit- 
erature, Cornell University. Bradstreet edi iow. 
Vols, 1. and I1.; comprising the period 1607-1765. 
Large octavo, handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt 
top, $6.00. Agawam edition, two vols. in one, octavo, 
haif-bound, $3 00. 
“Of the thoroughness, candor, care 0 . 
as a the preparation of this work, the evidence is 
ample.’"—Luerary World. 


ENGLISH CITERATURE IN THE 
OF VICTORIA, with a Glance 
atthe Past Ky HENRY MuBLay, Professor of 
Eugiish Literature in the University of London 
Uniform with Taylor’s * German Literatare.” Each 
edition contains fac-similes of the signatures of 250 
of the authors referred to, Popular edition, square 
16mo, cloth extra, 75 cts.; library edition, crown 
octavo, cloth extra, $2.00, 
“It is a book teachers and students of literature will 
find not only exceedingly instructive, bat helpful in 
their work as educators.” NV. &. Journal of Education 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By EM¥LYN WaSHBURNS. Uniform with Mor- 
ley’s English Literature.”’ 8v0, cloth, $1.50. 

“it bas a freshness about it which commends it to 
the reader interested in the subject of early English 
literature,”— anscript, Boston. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH PROSE 
FICTION, from Sir Thomas Malery :o 
Gee: ge Etiot. Hy BAYARD TUCKERMAN. Oni. 
form with ‘faylor’s “German Literatare.”  8vo, 
cloth, $1.75. 

“Tn the performance of this task he shows extensive 
reading and generally correct taste.”—N. Trsbune. 


THE HISTORY OF FRENCH LITER- 
ATURE. By HENRI Van Lavun. The set, 
three vols. in box, cloth extra, $7.50. 

“ Scarcely any book of recent origin, indeed, is better 
fitted than th's to win general favor with all classes of 
persons’’—N. Avening Post. 


STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by MaRIE TAYLoR With an Introduction 
by the Hon. GeorGgE H. BOKER. Octavo, cloth ex 
tra, $2.00. 

** The work of a painstaking scholar, who can select 
with rare discernment what should come to the fore- 
ground of attention, and who bas the power of express. 


ip own views with exceptional grace.”’—Literary 
orid, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE, Lectures delivered before 
Lowell Institute, Boston, By Joan Basoom, Prest, 
of the University of Wisconsin. 12mo. cloth, $1.50. 


‘A knowledge of forces, as well as of facts, is essen. 
tial to our comprehensian of any phenomenon. . . . 
is which Mr. Bascom helps us to gain.’’—Chicago 

ribune. 


BRITISH ESSAWISTS (The Select.) A 
series comprising the representative papers of The 
Spectator aud Tatler. Kdited, with Introduction 
and Biographical Sketches of the Authors, by JOHN 
HABBERTON, 


I.—The Spectator. By ADDISON and STEELE. 
Square 16mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

Il.—Sir Roger de Coverly Papers. From 
The Spoctee. Square 16mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

11l.—The Tatler. Square 16mo, cloth extra, $1. 


A READING- BOOK OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. Edited, for use in schools, by the 
Rev. A W. LEFFINGWELL, D.D, Rector of 8t. 
Mary’s School, Knoxville, Lil. 12mo, cloth ex- 
tra, $1.50. 

“We are well pleased with your reading-book. For 
beauty, utility, diversity, general excellence, we 
prefer it toany other.”—J. B. SOUTHWORTH, Vermont 
Conference Seminary. 


STANDARD WORKS IN MENTAL SCIENCE, 


WORKS BY PREST. JOHN BASCOM, 


— Science of Mind. Octavo, cloth extra, $2.00. 
-Esthetics, or the Sci + Revised 
Priuciples of Ethics. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


The Phil 
12mo, ef Bheteric. Revised edition. 


BY PROF. HENRY N. DAY. 
e ence of Ethics. An Elementary System 
of Theoretical and Practical Morality. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Elements of Psychology. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 


Principles of Asthetics. By Prof. Henry N. 
AY. Large i2mo. Illustrated, $2 00. 


NATORAL THEOLOGY; or. Nature and 
: e Bible from the same Auther. Lectures 
pivered befure the Lowell institute, Boston. By 
oun Chadbourne, A.M., M.D, late Prest. Williams 

lege. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. Edited by 
2 AN MULLER A series presenting a comprehen- 
ve and detailed statement of their several views and 
contribations to philosophy, together with brief bio 
Graphical studies of the men themselves. 
Smith, Ry J. FARRAR. 16mo, cloth sx- 
et 23 El. Hamilton. By Professor MONCK. 
Mate cloth extra, $125. Martley aud James 
By Professor H 8. BuWKR. Octavo, $1.25 
Bacoa. By Prof. FOWLER. Octayo, 25. 
Putnam's 


Shaftsbury aud Mutchinsen. By 
New Catalogue forwar upon 
application, 


OWLER, $1.25 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


-|in irreproachable act, is as a.forest consecrated 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


ETHICAL, 


— Learn from yon orient shell to love thy foe, 
And store with pearls the hand that beings 
thee woe: 
Free, like yon rock, from base vindictive pride, 
omer * with gems the wrist that tears thy 
side. 
Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower 
With fruit nectareous, or the balmy flower. 
All nature calls aloud: shall man do less 
Than heal the smiter and the railer bless ? 
— Persian (Hafiz), Sir W. Jones. 


—To honor father and mother, to provide 
for wife and child, and to follow a blameless 
vocation,— th: se are excellences.—Hindu ( Bud- 


dha), Conway. 


—The portrait of a father is to strangers but a 
picture; but for a son it is a book which 
teaches him bis duties. 

They are happy who can return to their 
father and mother the care they received from 
them in infancy. Still more happy they who 
can return to them their smiles and caresses, 
and feel the same love. Old age is sometimes 
a second childhood: why may not filial piety 
repeat parental love ? — Chinese. 


— As far and wide the vernal breeze 
Sweet odors wafts from blooming trees, 
So, too, the grateful savor speeds 
To distant lands of virtuous deeds. 

— Hindu ( Taittirriya Aranyaka) Muir. 


—Even in a forest, evils prevail over the 
passionate, whilst, in a house, the restraining 
uf the five senses is a doing penance. The 
house of him who, doing penance, is occupied 


to devotion.— Hindu ( Hitopadesa). 


— Vishnu asked Bal to take his choice,— 

With five wise men to visit hell, 

Or with five ignorant virit heaven. 

Then quick did Bal in heart r+ joice, 

And chose in hell with the wise to dwell: 

For heaven is bell, with folly’s bell, 

And hell is heaven, with wisdom’s leaven. 
— Hindu,— Alger. 


— Doing no injury to any creature, build up 
virtue as do the ants their hill, that you may 
aady companion in your journey to the other 
world. 


— The only firm friend that follows man 
after death is justice: all others are extinct 
with the body. 

Single is each man born, single he dies; sin- 
gle he receives the reward of his good, and 
single the punishment of his evil deeds. 

Continually, therefore, let him collect virtue, 
for the sake of securing an inseparable com- 
panion ; since, with virtue for his guide, he 
will traverse a gloom how hard to be traversed! 
— Hindu (Manu) 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 34th Winter Seasion will a op Thuraday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical Lostruc 
tion is given in the Woman’s a Penpsy!vania, 
Wilis, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospitals. Soung 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material 
and ap) us) to all matriculates of the year. For fur- 
ther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., 
Dean, No. College Ave., and 2ist St., PHILA. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Appropriate for Schoolroom. and Home, 
VW 


OF OUR 


Eminent Educators, 


W. T. HARRIS, 
GEN. J. EATON, 
A. D. MAYO, 
J. D. PHILBRICK, 
F. W. PARKER. 


Price $1.00 each. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


“47 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Cuaprer IL. 
“ Malden, Mare., Feb), Genslemen ,— 

I suffered with attacks of sick headache.” 
Neuralgia, female tro # years in the 
most terrible and excrutiag?.g manner. 

No medicine or doctor could give me relief 
or care until I used Hop Bitters. 
“ The first bottle 
Nearly cured me;”’ 
The second made me as well and strong as 
when a child, 
* And I have been so to this day.”’ 
My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
witb a serious 
** Kidney, liver, and urinary complaint, 
** Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians,— 
** Incurable!”’ 
Seven bottles of your bitters cured him, and 
I know of the 
** Lives of eight persons” 
In my neighborhood that have been saved by 
your bitters, 
And many more are using them with great 
benefit. 
‘*They almost ~ 
Do miracles 

— Mrs. E. D. Slack. 


RIT; ISUNFAILING 

AMA AN AND INFALLIBLE 
cunmme 

Epileptic Fits, 

nN Spasms, Falling 

RVI Sickness, Convul- 

sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 


potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Language: 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


—. Calendar, containing full par- 
Miss ALICE E, FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Preparatory Schools, 
Norma! Schools. &o. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres, 


MORY COLLEGE ° 

XFORD, GEORGIA, 
Emory College was organized in 1837. It is 
ina ion (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, Atrious G. 
Hayaoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga. 


[scady COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 


dy. 
123.76 to $192.50. Three New Buildings. 
Gao. F. MaGoun, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DREPARTMENT 
Dartmouth oo Hanover, N.H. Address 
esident, or Prof. E. Rk. RUGGLES. 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
Tremont Street, Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


+45. INSTITUOTR OF | ¥, Boston. 
trance examinations 1 Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 

F. A. WALKER, Prest. WrEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


the 
344 as 


‘o Cle en, Lawyers, Lite M 
Bankers’ Ladies and all’ 
seden employment causes Nervous Pros- 
tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 

ine is invaluable. 

Thousands 
proclaim it the most THE GREAT 
ant eversustain- 
ed a sinking system. CIN EIR V E 
$1.50 at Druggists. 

The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 
MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro- (CONQUEROR. } 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 
THE TEACHER’S AID 
To School Attendance. 

Adapted toallschools Raises the per cent, of attend 
ance, Saves time and iabor. Promotes accuracy and 

uniformity in reports 

Recommended by Supt. A. P. Stone, Eortagaels, 
Mass. ; A. Hubbard, former Agent of Mass. board 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 

Educators, send 20 cents for ome Stamps 
taken. Address, J M. BANNON, 

450 eow Lock Box 279, Springfield, Mass. 

THE 
New England Bureau of Education. 

The unusual demand upon this Bureau 
for teachers during the past few weeks, 
is an added proof of the increasing interest 
and confidence felt by school officers in 
its management. The chances for secur- 
ing positions were never better than now. 

Send for Circulars and blank Forms of 
Application, free of charge. 

Prompt attention will be given to all 
applications for Teachers, and a long pro- 

in the selection of candidates for every 
department of school work. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager of Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass. 


Lif 7 0 rtr ait experience will materially aid 


(Cut this outand preserve 
and others inter. 

tional work If you coptew o attending the meeting 
of the National acational Association, to be held at 
Madison Wis., on July 15th to 18th. 1884, you oe 
from Chicago to Madison via the (hicago and North- 
western Kallway for the following reasons: : 

1. It is the shortest line between these points 

2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 
Madison and return. 

3. Northwestern Dining Sleeping Cars, 

lor Cars are ron on 

sad bed and train equip- 
ments are the best in the world. 

6. All Eastern coupon ticket agents will be permitted 


via this line; and 
to sell through tickets ; bo thie ested, 


J, L SMITH, 
Map-cases 


and 
Send for Cata 
logue. 
27 So. 6th St 
PHILA. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT! “sent 


(new) E. NASON & CU., 120 Fulton St., New York. 


Chromo Excelsior Merit and Credit Cards. price 


| fare returning. 


SCHOOL AIDS contain 212 beautiful 90, 


a 
6. This Company wi one 


| ing, of one fa 
This is also in all the best route to St. Paul, 
| Minneapolis, Denver. San Francisco, and all points ip 
Dakota. Montana, Washington Ter , Oregon, 
| Colorado, Wyoming, Utab. and California. 
For all particulars required write to the GEN. 
PASSENGER AGENT C. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


UARTERS, CH BONO CARDS, 

PICTURES, and ART NOV- 

bossed, and sam 

t cards (no two for ten 


stamps. es free. Add 
J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Publishers, 
P. O. Box 6. 443 os Rochester, N. ¥, 


OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 


423 zz Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES, 


INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A.M., 
201 


rrincipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRaGDON, Principal. 46 as 


WOOD INST., Pittstield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. OC. V. Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
K. H. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. : 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NURMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education aud 
training of teachers in al] branches of industrial draw- 
or circular and further pxrticulars apply at the 

1679 Washington St. ( son House), 
OTTo Fuons, Acting Principal, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WOROESTER. Both 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 7, 1884, 

56 as Address E. H. Principal. 

EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Plymouth, N. H. The next term will begin on 
Thursday, Feb. 7. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, C. C. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 zz 


ODE-ISLAND S8TATB NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
peclal of students. Address, 
r Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGSH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


MINGHAM, 
The next term will entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad‘ 
dress Miss ELLEN Prin. 


NORMAL 
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For Both Sexes. Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzx, A.M, 


SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin. D. B. HA@AR, Ph.D, 
NORMAL SCHOUL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For catalogues, address J. G. Ne 183 
PREPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SUHUUL, Providence, 
R. I, Common branches. sb and Scientific 
and Classical. Address MowRy & Gorr, Principais. 
NDE RGARTEN, 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED, at STATE 


MAL AND TRAINING SCBOOL, Uswego, N.¢. Rare 
Inducements offered; Send for circular. 430 sz 


Just Ready,—A New Edition of 


A Teacher’s- Manual in Arithmetic. 


For Primary Grades. 
By ©. FISHER, 


This usefal book ineorporates more or less of the 
Grube method and the Kindergarten, and contains spe- 


cific directions to teachers of primary grades bow to 
teach elemen Arithuietic [t bas n universally 
commended by the best teachers and superintendents 


in thi« department of work Price, 40 cents. 
Address NEW ENGLi‘ND PUB CO, 
tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


For ladies and gentlemen. Annual expenses, 
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FIFTY LAW LESSONS. 


Embracing all the Technical Points .9f Business Law. 


By ARTHUR B. CLARK, 
Principal B. and 8S. Business College, Newark, WUSf 
The “ Fifty Law Lessons” is an admirable I have © 
asses Hopks Lessons,” an D wou a first-rate on 

ond just mead, Geo. mine, | in a “ business course.””’ The general princi- 
4.M., Prine, Eaglish and Classical Inst., N "| ples of Law are very well set forth in the book —'. W. 
wock, Me. Smith, Esq , Attorney, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. Sample copy to teachers for examination with a view 
to introduction, 75 cents. Liberal reduction made for first supply for school use. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOsTON, CHICAGO, MAN FRANCISCO. 


ARMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


(TENTH EDITION.) Six Deubie-page Colored Maps from Original Drawings. 
LIST 50 CENTS. Copies for Kzamination sent postpaid for 35 CENTS. 
PRESIDENT THOMAS HUNTER, of the New York City Normal College, writes ; ,‘ Having carefally ex- 
amined ARMSTRONG’s PRIMER OF UntreD STATES HisToRY, I consider it quite equa! to a similar class of 
books receutiy published in Kogland. The style is clear and simple, the prominent and importaut facts con- 
cisely stated, and a mass of useless detail wisely omitted. Asa text-book for beginners it is fimira le, and as a 
handbook in conaection with a larger work for older students, it will be found invaluable.”’ 


Correspondence solicited. Special rates for introduction. Address 
A. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New Veork. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin 8q., New York. 
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TAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ New Kea " 
Barnes’ New Ariihmetics & Higher Mathematics, Just Published, 


Barnes’ Brief History Series. | Leaflets from Motley. 


Barnes’ Popular vrawing Series. 
Rdited by JOSEPHINE &. HODGDON. 


Monteith’s Two-Book Geography Course. 
Choice selections from the historical writings of JoHN 


Steele’s 14 Weeks In the Selences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
Send for Ca'alogues. 

| LOTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
‘and home reading. 


A. B* & CO., Pablishers. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
| Among these selections will be found stadies upon 
which Mr. Motley the foundations of a permanent 


82 Bromfield St., Boston, 
H T | 
| historical fame, —such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 
J. ® U LE LJ ‘The Biege of Leyden; The Biography of William the 
925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHI4, | ange : he Life and Death of Sir hillip Sidney; The 
Fires 
PUBLISHER OF 


Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 
The Franklin Algebra, 


The Only Wnstrated School Eéition, 
Worcester’s New Spellers, 
&c.,, &e., 


THE POEM PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 


TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 
BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & C0., 


Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLF HK, A.M 
The Illustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO, |\"Retailprice, incioth, 76 cts.; to Teach- 
ers and School Officers for examina- 
MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, | tion, 45 cts. 


.| Seud Descriptive Circul taining the Editor’ 
628 Chestnut St. the school study of pouty. 


Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 244m Zit Tremont Street, Bo«ton. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 

POWELL’S Language Series. | Room Wall Maps 


HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. | 16 astor Place 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. : 


ROYSE'S American Literature, YORE. 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


PARKER'S Arithmeticc! Charts. 


LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY 


This is an Eiementary Treatise on Physiology, Hy- 
giene, and the effects of Stimulants and Narcotics upon 
the Human System. (It is the work of a practical 
teacher, and those facts only are stated that it is essen 
tial every child should know.) 

The work consists of 264 pages, wellillustrated, Sam-| 416 


le copy by mail for examination on receipt of the 
OUARS. & MAYNARD, 134 Brosaway, 


ntroduction Price, 35 cts. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


LEACH, SHEWELE. & SANBORN, 
87 Franklin St., Boston. 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 

Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 


Special Offer to Teachers and Scholars | 


Keetel’s French 
For all subscriptions for * The Jliustrator of the In-| Beed and Kell ss G Lesso 
— by ns, mailed lish and Hii in English; 
. Ist, 1284, vea fine 
Gord, with’ silk fringe né double Christmas hysiolegy 


B, Agt., 
111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
bracing Dialogues, 


Thirty two pages each month, illustrating each les-| 151 Wabash AY,, 
y Speakers, Recita 


son, for 60 cts. ver year; 10 subscriptions for 50 cts. 
Bound V olum es of THE JOURNAL for the | tions, Home Amusements, Pancing, Games, Letter- 


pur ‘ong J 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em- 


each, and 25 for 40 cts. each. 
Sa@”~ Bend for samples and secure clubs. 
ears 1877, 1878, 1879. 
1883, ave sout to Any address. Price, $4.00. | Etiquette, Debating, Address, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS 
404 124 St., New City. 
4+ NEW- ENG, PUB. CO., 
BRO 16 Hawley St. Boston. 4451 


DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 
18 Ann Street, New York. 


Perfect It has been exclusively adopted in every 

school where it has been shown, 25 pupils, 

School 25 terms, for 30 cents. 16 weeks without 

° turning a page. Finest writing-paper; flex- 

Register, ible covers. $3 per doz ; % off to the trade. 
J. B. HARRISON, Publisher, Pittsfield, Mass. 


W. CHRISTER CARL SCHOENHOF AKER, 
37 W. 234 St., New 146 Tremont St., Boston. 


Dr. L. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Jast Ont: EXERCISES AND CONJUGATION OF 
CAUSERIES. 25cents. Send 13 cents to the author for 


Send for Deswriptive circulars to Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Burlington, Vt. 
Ont: DAS DEUTSCHE BUCH DER SAUVEUR SCHULE 
amination price, by the authors. Prof ‘ ANE 


to Teachers at half 4. N. Van 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Pubil- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 
For Descriptive Circulars,—terms for introduction 


d examination, address 
tf GILSON, Agent. 


MILLAN & UO.'S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxliey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclogy, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons iu Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Joues’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessenus in Elem. Physics, 1.20 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Aducational Catalogue sent free on application, 
15422 112 Fourth New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE KOVAL SCHOOL NEKIES OF READERS, 

OLFORD SUNDAL-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


peud for Catalogues. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND ib 


Educationa Apparatus and Materials. 


wblasners of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
GOLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 


THE COLOR-SENSE, 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
«a For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
899 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, ans } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 804 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


4 OW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the in the U.S. 

TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 

stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 

ers supplied with Books, and Station 

SAV E A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 

GLOBES alwayson hand. Price lis< on 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all «inds. 
s | Address HENRY D. NOYES « CO., 
253 sz 
October 9, 1883, 
UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
For Exclusive Use in all 
OF THE 
CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s Histo England 
tone’s History of England, 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 
Educators will do well to examine this book. 
Specimen copy sent for examination .n receipt of 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
NEW EDITION OF 
Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for pony 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 
Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 
WILLIAM WOOD « CO., 


Order PERIODICALS American 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
By A. P. STONE, 
50 cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy tor exam., 50c. 
421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


The Singers’ Welcome, 


Singing Class Book, by I... O. Emerson, is 
having great success, is in every way a good book for 
the teacher and learner, with the best of music, and 
improved elements. Has received decided praise from 
those who have used it in their fall classes, and they 
are quite willing to recommend it to all commencin 
winter classes, 192 pages. 100 secular and 60 sacred 
tunes, improved elements, &c., &c. Order it with per- 
fect confidence. Price, 75 cents. 


Cantatas for Societies. 


Redemption (S18) «+. 
Joseph's Bondage CHADWICK. 


Rath and Boaz (635 ANDREWS. 


and many others. Also 100 Masses by the best au- 
thors containing some of the sweetest and best of 
sacred music. Send for lists and descriptions. 


the older standard . 

All of the Operas, eras in elegant form ie 
$1.00 each; LAKME ($2.00); MIGNON ($3 00); CAR. 
MEN ($2.00); MEFISTOFELE ($2 00); FATINITZA 
$2.00); BELLS OF CORNEVILLE ($1.50); AIDA 
($2.00) and the new light operas, IOLANTHE, PI- 
ATES, and PATIENCE, each $1; and many others. 


Any book mailed post free for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@.,, 
445 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 
School of Elocution 


Koters a its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms Oct. 
2, Nov. 17, Feb. 17, June 20, ELOOUTION taught In all 
its ramifications. Students prepared for public reading 
and the stage. Diplomas granted. Terms for class 
lessons, 50 cents ; for private lessons, $1.00 Send for 
catalogue to No. uth Fifth St., Springfield, I). 
B49 az J. C. FELITSHANS, Principal, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics 

(4 vols. ready) $1.95 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
The Elementa ctence (30 vols.), 75 


The Advanced Series (18 vols.), 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enla . 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and Sc 1.265 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 
Leffingwell’s English Classics 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical ary: 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und So » 1.28 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 


Le Duo’s Learni 

Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 

to the Publishers 


PORTER & COATEs, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


The Normal Readers. 
i4 &16 
unglison’s Physiology. 
Astor Place, Baker's Natoral Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 

YORK. Coates’s Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 

Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave, |Gummere’s Surveying. 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 

CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political Economy. 

Dickens’s Child's History 


“BEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


MECHANICS OF FLUIDS, 


THE MECHANICS OF FLUIDS; being a 
SUPPLEMENT TO WOOD'S ANALYTICAL MEOHAN- 
108. 1 vol. 8vo ...........- 

WOOD'S ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. 
With numerous exaniples and illustrations. New 
revised and enlarged edition, comprising MEOHAN- 
103 oF SOLIDS and MEOHANIOS OF FLUIDS. 1 vol. 
(about 500 pages) 8vo, cloth 

Published and for sale by JOHN WILEY & SONS, N.Y. 
*,* Our New Catalogue, free by muil. 453 tt 


By A. LL.D. 12mo. Gailf 
price, $1.00. Exchange price, 60 cents. 


Va., and 100 other cities and towns. 


price, $1.20; Exchange price, 75 cents. 


H. M. CABLE, 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.’s Announcements. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application. 
1. Now Ready: Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Revised. 


roan, 396 pp. Ilutroduction and sample copy 


2. Now Ready: Murdoch’s Plea for Spoken Language. 
By Jas. E. Murpoocn, Actor and Teacher of Elocution. An invaluable aid to every 
teacher of Reading and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. 


3. New Eclectic Geographies. Two Book Series 
ullrely Lew maps, texts, and pictorial iliustrations. Incomparably superior: the latest 
and best. Already introduced into the Public Schools of PSL. tae Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul, Joliet, Akron, Burlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C., Petersburg, 


4. White’s New Arithmetics. New Two Book Series. 
5. New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re-engraved. 


6. Thalheimer’s General History, Revised. 
Enlarged and improved by the addition of new matter, Sample copy and Introduction 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO,, Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
F. STEARNS, New England Agts, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 
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